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MACMILLAN & 


NEW BOOKS 


Just Published. A New Book by Dr. Du Bose, 
Professor of Exegesis in the 
University of the South. 


The Soteriology of the 


New Testament 


By PorcHER Dv Boss, M.A., 
S.T.D., Professor of Exegesis in the Uni- 
versity of the South. 12mo. $1.50. 


** A work on this subject has long he mooted. for pe pes 
haps no been more abused va- 
tion,” and mo dey 99 
Church owes a - hn debt of pretence to Dr. Du Bose for 
bringing out into “ ear light the New Testament meaning 
of the word. Its devout spiritual tone and earnestness 
will lead many readers to more honest and real thoughts 
of the meaning of salvation, whilst its original and fresh 
treatment of certain aspects of great theological mysteries 
will the and expression are alike 


The Gate Beautiful 


AND OTHER BIBLE TEACHINGS FOR 
THE YOUNG. By HuGH MACMILLAN, 
D.D., LL.D., author of “ Bible Teachings 
from Nature,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


** It is a delightful book to read, and it sets forth Bible 
reine pet > auty and delicacy and yet with great power.’ 


The Cloud of Witness 


A DAILY SEQUENCE OF GREAT 
THOUGHTS FROM MANY MINDS, 
FOLLOWING THE CHRISTIAN 
SEASONS. By the Hon. Mrs. LYTTLE- 
TON GELL. 18mo, gilt, $1.25, 

** It is a work of industry, taste, got learning, mani- 
festing at the same time a keen insight into the spirit of 
the Cnurch’s seasons, and is a combination of literature 
and devotion such as is of the highest value to churchmen 


and churchwomen. In external appearance and typog- 
raphy it is a gem.”’—CAurchman. 


A New Book by the Rev. Canon Bernard. 
The Central Teaching of 
Christ 
Being a Study and Exposition of St. John, 

Chapters XIII. to XVII. inclusive. By 


T. D. BERNARD, Canon of Wells. 12mo, 
cloth. (/ust Ready.) 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York 


M IR THFUL MU U C new and se 


NATIONAL SONGS OF IRELAND 


of the mili- 
tary and ~ from one of the 
finest collections of Irish music in this country, with Piano 
Price: $1.00 by by eminent musicians, Octavo. 


POPULAR COLLEGE SONGS 


latest College Songs which the famous Glee Clubs have brought 
prominently before the public. Price, 50 Cents by Mail. 


APT ANTHEMS A collection of new and serviceable 
~ the special feature being the 

absence of Solos throughout. ce, 40 C Cents by Mail. 
CHORUS KING The see x tort by this well known 
writer and chorus director. It contains 
H.R. PAL! + music of a high order, both original 
— selected, and _— 3 found most acceptable for chorus and 

class work. Price,75 Cents by Mail. 


SONGS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS: 


A collection of songs for the Elementary Department 
a by G. F. JUNKERMAN, Supt. of usic in the 
ublic Schools of Cincinnati. Bright fresh music, all of which 
has been thoroughly tested in the schoolroom, Price ofeach 
Number, 10 Cents by Mail. 

——PUBLISHED BY~-~ 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., | TheJohna Church Co., 
zoo Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 13 LE. 16th St., New York. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


Regular Edition, by Mail, 35 Cents. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EDITION 
16 Pages additional; by Mail, 40 Cents. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York 


The Chronicles 
of Mr. Bill Williams 


(DUKESBOROUGH TALES) 


By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, author of 
“Widow Guthrie,” “The Primes and 
their Neighbors,” etc. No. 93, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, with Portrait of the Author, 
$1.00. 


7 A new and revised edition of Richard Saleolm Johne- 
ton’s * Dukesborough Tales’ is to be published by 
D. Appkton & Co. Those who delight in the Colonel’s 
homely and winning stories of Georgia life will be glad to 
know that M-. Bill W ilhams. the quaintest of his charac- 
ters, is to be the hero of the ‘co'lection. e six ‘Tales’ 
which most_brightl present Mr. Bill to an 
world will fill iby ume.”’—New York Tribune 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1, 3 & § Bond Street, New York 


OOD AGENTS WANTED 


$10 to 820 per Day taking orders for 


OUR NATION’S CAPITAL. 


Over 100 Photo. Illustrations. Washington 
and its Environs. One of the Best and Most 
Magnificent works ever issued by the American 
press. For terms and outfit, address 

G. G. EVANS, PUBLISHER, 
1314 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“GERMANIA” 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
Subscription Price, $2.00 
Sample Copies Free. 

P. O..Box 151, MANCHESTER, N. H 


Boston ADVERTISER: “As a helpful companion to 
those beginning the study of German, we can commend 
* Germania.’ The plan of this excellent periodical is a 
very wise one, and shows a very thorough comprehension 
on the part of the editor of the needs of home studerts of 
the German language.”’ 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS: DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIF® 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work “ Jn His Name” in the t under-world of New 
By Mrs. HELEN © CAMP! BELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. D. 


A se book o Carte love and faith. 250 remark- 


able illustrations be 


Women. 300s ved. rience and capita) not 
for Teach All, Extra Terms, 
Outfit rite for Circulars to 
WORTHINGTON & Hartford, Conn. 


“A power of thought enabling him to grapple with the 
most difficult subjects with no ordinary skill; a power 0 
expression which crystallize s his ideas into the most ircisive 
and vigorous phrase. ter (Eng.) Post, in a notice 
of Dr. BRADFORD as one o Delegates to the Inter- 
national Congregational r8ol. 


Old Wine: New Bottles 


SOME ELEMENTAL DOCTRINES IN MODERN 
FORM. By Amory H. BRADFORD, -D., First 
Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J.; author of 
** Spirit and Life,’”’ etc. "White 35 cents. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


THE HOLMAN 


be —s. 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


The only one of only one of toe ont a world, 

is NO 

AGENTS WANTS D—Full par- 
ticulars on application. 


A.J. HOLMAN & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, P# 


DR. JAEGER’S 


SanitaryWoolen System Co. 


Ask attention to their light, Summer 
GAUZE 


- All-Wool Underwear. 
CAUTION! 


The Genuine Ali-Wool 


JAEGER 
UNDERWEAR 


Must bear our Trade- Mark, 


And can be had of our authorized 
Agents ONLY. 
See list of Agents, in ene. sent free, 
on application, by mail. 


DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Company, 


827 & 829 Broadway, N.Y. 


To out-of-door folks 


Recreative 
Information 


’Tis not the tire that makes 
the bicycle, nor the saddle, 
nor the steel, nor the spokes, 

»nor the bearings, nor any 
other one requisite—’tis the 
whole—Columbias are bal- 
anced to the equipoise of suc 

| cessful nicety—All About Co- 
lumbias, illustrated, in a bool 
about Columbias, free on ap- 
plication to any Columbiz 
agent, or sent by mail for two 
two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. 
Co., 221 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston. 


PHRENOLOGY 


If you want to know all about PHreno.ocy, believe*or 
do not be ieve in PHRENOLOGY, we would like to send you 


‘*Phrenology a Science,”’ 
a 64-page pamphlet. Send address on a postal to 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
25 East 21st Street, N. Y. 


DIXON'S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 1: 6c. for 
samples worth double the 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is Pr id by 
the publishers ina subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
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countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.0¢ for postage; for 
South Africa, add $2. 


New Subscriptions may 
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Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
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that the remittance was 
ceived. 


re- 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
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of house-warming. 


163 Franklin St., 
Selling Agents for Middle States, 


For Heating Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, etc., by Hot 
Water Circulation, the 


Gurney 
Hot Water 
Heaters 


are the original and best. 
They have never failed to take 
the highest awards wher- 


our illustrated book 
“ How Best to Heat our Homes, 
a work of art on the subject 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY 
AND OF BUT 
ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, FINE |; 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 
FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 
AND THE QUESTION 
“IS IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 
iS NEVER RAISED 
CONCERNING A GIFT TRADE 
BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 


Wuitinc Co. 


SILVERSMITHS, 


Union Square & 16th St., 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS 


Prices Lowest Ever Known 


ATTENTION 
is called to the following specialties: 


WILTON VELVETS 


A new line of best quality 
AT THE PRICE OF A BODY BRUSSELS. 


A New Make Brussels 


10 patterns. to introduce, 
AT A HALF-DOLLAR PER YARD 


Our New Weave Ingrains 


as rich in effect, and, we believe, equal in wear to a 
Brussels. 


Extra Supers 


A large line, patterns we do not intend duplicating, at less 
than the cost of production. 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


made out of remnants and odd pieces, in a!l : izes, suitable 
for all kinds of rooms, will be closed out 
AT REMNANT PRICES. 
Just the thing for Hotels, Cottages, and Summer Resi- 
d nces. Bring size of room. 


MATTINGS 
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adapted for Cottage Draperies. Slip Covers for Furni- 
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A large number of Fine Uphelstered Suits and 
Odd Pieces Furnitare which we offer at prices far 
below those usually charged for first-class work. 
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Suits, well and carefully made, worth 
double the price of the imitations, and yet 
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tations cost. $14, $15, $16, and $18 per 
suit. 

Samples and self-measurement guide 
sent free. 
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Incomparably the . best. 
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sth Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak, and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful, and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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The Outlook 


*e% AST week was politically one of sur- 
prises—to the general public one 
of great surprises. It has been for 
some time quite evident that Pres- 
ident Harrison is out’ of favor with 
a certain class of influential politi- 
cians in his own party, especially 
the “ practical politicians ’—Quay of Pennsylvania, Platt 
of New York, Dudley of Indiana, and Clarkson of Iowa. 
How far this unpopularity is due to a sterling honesty 
which refuses to treat the offices in these respective States 
as public plunder to be divided among spoilsmen in the 
interest of “‘ bosses,’”’ and how far it is due to a manner 
said to be cold even to his friends and galling to his 
enemies, we have not the means of judging; both elements 
have probably contributed to his disfavor. It has also 
been an open secret that for some months at least—if not 
for a longer time—the relations between President Harri- 
son and Secretary of State Blaine have been exceedingly 
strained. Newspaper criticism has done nothing to 
pacify and much to exaggerate the difficulty; for the 
organs friendly to each have asserted that the other was 
claiming credit for administrative acts which did not 
belong to him. The two have also politically dis- 
agreed. Mr. Harrison earnestly urged the Force Bill, 
which Mr. Blaine was currently believed to disap- 
prove; and Mr. Blaine disapproved the views of the ex- 
treme protectionists, which Mr. Harrison was believed to 
support, and urged as a modification reciprocity with the 
South and Central American States, which Mr. Harrison 
has since made his own by adoption. But two considera- 
tions apparently put Mr. Blaine out of the question as a 
Presidential candidate: one, his health, which at times 
during the past four years has been too infirm to stand 
the strain of his duties as Secretary of State; the other, a 
letter written by him last February to Mr. Clarkson, the 
Chairman of the Republican National Committee, and 
evidently intended for the public, to whom it was given. 


This letter is so important to a correct understanding 
of the present political situation that we give it here, 
entire : 


Washington, D. C., February 6, 1892. 
Hon. J. S. Clarkson, Chairman Republican National Committee : 

My Dear Sir—I am not a candidate for the Presidency, and my 
name will not go before the Republican National Convention for the 
nomination. I make this statement in due season. To those who have 
tendered me their support I owe sincere thanks and am most grateful 
for their confidence. They will, I am sure, make earnest efforts in the 
approaching contest, which is rendered especially important by reason 
of the industrial and financial politics of the Government being at 
stake. The-popular decision on these measures is of great moment 
and will be of far-reaching consequence. 

Very sincerely yours, 


With the publication of this letter Mr. Blaine ceased to 
be regarded as a possible candidate—at least by the gen- 
eral public ; and as the platform of the Republican _ party 
must be the administration of the past four years, Mr. Harri- 


J AMES G. BLAINE. 


son’s renomination was looked upon as a matter of course. 
It is even claimed by Mr. Harrison’s friends that, but for 
Mr. Blaine’s letter, Mr. Harrison would not have been a 
candidate for re-election, being unwilling to subject himself 
to the possibility of a defeat in the Convention, and his 
party to the danger of divided counsels and a possible 
factional fight in the election. However this may be, it 
is certain that the President's renomination would have 
been a matter of course but for the combination of the 
“ practical politicians ” against him, ani what now appears 
to have been the tacit if not explicit and pledged co opera- 
tion of Mr. Blaine. 
® 

Such was the situation when last week the delegates to 
the National Republican Convention began to assemble at 
Minneapolis. President Harrison was an avowed candi- 
date for re-election. Mr. Blaine had formally declared 
that his name would not be presented. Yet his friends 
were as eager for his nomination as if he had written no 
such letter, and were positive that he would accept the 
nomination if, in spite of his letter, it were tendered to 
him. To all questions as to his intentions Mr. Blaine was 
as silent as the Sphinx, his silence being regarded by the 
charitable as a dignified refusal to be forever declining an 
honor which had not been formally tendered to him, and 
by ¢he suspicious as a coy if not coquettish method of 
indicating that his No might, under some circumstances, 
mean Yes. Meanwhile the “ practical politicians ” assumed 
a confident assurance of their ability to beat Harrison—an 
assurance for which the public could see no adequate 
ground in any facts generally known. 


The justification, perhaps the ground, for this assurance 
of the “ practical politicans ” appeared when, on- Saturday 
afternoon last, the resignation of Mr. Blaine from the 
Cabinet was announced, and the correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and his chief was made public.. It 
is curt almost to the verge of discourtesy. Mr. Blaine 
assigns no reason for retiring from the Cabinet; Mr. 
Harrison expresses no regret at his departure. We do 
not recall in the history of American politics a parallel to 
this correspondence. It abundantly justifies the current 
rumors that the relations between the two men have been 
for some time those of ill-concealed hostility. The friends 
of Mr. Blaine regard this resignation as a removal of the 
only obstacle to his nomination. They argue that his 
letter to Mr. Clarkson does not forbid a change of pur- 
pose, and that if a delicate sense of honor prevents a 
member of the Cabinet from entering into a contest with his 
chief for the Presidency—which they do not admit—his 
resignation of office before the Convention leaves him 
perfectly free. That is not our opinion. The events of 
the next few days will determine what opinion Mr. Blaine 
entertains upon this question. What will be the political 
results of the history which we have endeavored to con- 
dense into these paragraphs it would be foolish for us to 
attempt to anticipate. For the immediate results, in the 
action of the Republican Convention, will be known to 
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our readers before this issue of The Christian Union can 
possibly reach them. 


The most notable State Convention that has been held 
this year assembled at Syracuse last week. Its signifi- 
cance came from the fact that it represented the rank and 
file of the Democratic party in this State, in protest 
against their regular party organization, which called the 
midwinter convention almost without their knowledge, and 
directed it so as to misrepresent their sentiments. There 
has not been in a long while so much disinterested political 
work done as by the men who determined that the popular 
protest against the “snap” convention should not lose 
itself in scattered mutterings and general apathy, but 
should lead to a new convention which should make itself 
heard and felt at Chicago. In this city seventy 
thousand signatures were obtained to the call for 
new primaries, and in the State at large the number 
reached nearly two hundred thousand. The Conven- 
tion in Syracuse was attended by nearly five thousand 
men, among whom professional and business men of the 
best. types were the rule instead of the exception. The 
platform adopted contained a vigorous resolution against 
the use of the tax power to enrich a particular class, and 
protested against the free coinage of silver at the present 
ratio. The Presidential electors chosen at the February 
Convention were satisfactory to the party and were in- 
dorsed in the interests of peace, but a contesting and not 
merely a protesting delegation was sent to Chicago. Mr. 
Cleveland’s nomination was recommended, but the dele- 
gates were not “instructed ” to vote for him. The “ Trib- 
bune ” criticised the Convention for not going far enough 
in its repudiation of Hill and Hiilism, and the “World” 
criticised it for going too far in that direction. Appar- 
ently the Convention was pretty wisely handled. The del- 
egation to Chicago will probably not insist upon being 
seated in case their man is sure to be nominated, but if they 
find he lacks the two-thirds vote necessary for nomination 
they will demand of the Cleveland majority in the Conven- 
tion that they be seated as the representatives of the 
great body of the Democratic party of New York. 


The disaster, or rather series of disasters, by which last 
Sunday the towns of Oil City and Titusville, in Pennsyl- 
vania, were devastated, and by which probably nearly three 
hundred lives were lost and property to the amount of at 
least a million and a half dollars swept away, is without a 
parallel in its character. Flood, fire, and explosion com- 
bined their terrors in an instantaneous and irresistible at- 
tack on the two towns. These are situated in a great 
oil and manufacturing district in the Oil Creek Valley—Oil 
City at the juncture of that stream with the Alleghany, 
Titusville eighteen miles above. The stream was swollen 
with the floods, several dams had given way, the bridges were 
in danger, crowds of people were near the banks watching 


the rising waters. Above Titusville stands a long line of © 


refineries and tanks; one of these, a gasoline tank, was 
overturned by the flood, and its oil floated down the 
stream, while the highly volatile vapor filled the air. Ina 
minute the gas reached a fire in a refinery, and in a flash 
the surface of the stream was ablaze and the air was full 
of explosions. The stream of fire borne on the heavy 
flood swept through Titusville, constantly enlarged by ex- 
plosion after explosion and the continuous overthrow of 
tanks and stills. The houses in its wide sweep were at 
the same time inundated and set on fire. Death came to 
scores of men, women, and children in the most horrible 
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form. Hundreds escaped with their bare lives to the 
higher ground, or were rescued when almost exhausted with 
clinging to bridges or wrecks. At Oil City the same causes 
produced the same effects. Here, too, a wide swath of de- 
struction was cut through the town on both sides of the 
creek. An eye-witness says, “The cataract of flood and 
flame and blinding smoke rushed over the city with the 
speed of a cannon-ball.” Only a fortunate change of the 
wind prevented the destruction of the whole town. The 
piteous scenes of suffering, the wearing work of rescue, the 
distressing search for dead and mutilated, all recall vividly 
the horrors of the Johnstown flood. The people of these 
afflicted towns (and quite probably of many smaller places 
between them which have not yet been heard from) are in 
pressing need for aid and money, and by the time this is 
read doubtless the charity and sympathy of the Nation 
will have taken organized form. Our readers, we trust, 
will remember the Latin adage which may be translated 
“ He gives twice who gives quickly.” 


We do not think it necessary to sum up here the results 
of the notable but fruitless session of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. It has been admirably done by our 
correspondent, whose telegraphic summary will be found 
on our Religious News pages. Ecclesiastical courts, if not 
ecclesiastical congresses, appear to us to be, in their very 
nature, singularly incongruous with the spirit, if not with 
the explicit instructions, of Jesus Christ; and the chief 
value of this Assembly has been the demonstration which 
it has afforded of the peril to the Church when it converts 
what should be a missionary assemblage to discuss ways 
and means for a successful campaign against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, into a theological sham battle, for a 
display of sham prowess, in conflicts in which considerable 
passion is aroused, some blows are struck, but happily no 
longer is any blood shed, nor are any of the combatants 
silenced by being reduced to ashes. 


It is quite evident, as we said last week, that Dr. 
Storrs’s letter on the American Board has contributed 
nothing toward the permanent settlement of the questions 
which for the past few years have been agitating that body 
and its constituency, the Congregational churches. It may 
have the effect to shut off discussion on the platform of 
the Board ; but if so, the debates will only be transferred 
to the press, the churches, the State and local Associa- 
tions, and the National Council. By his letter Dr. Storrs 
has simply identified himself with one of the two parties 
between whom he has hitherto apparently been endeavor- 
ing to act as a mediator. The New York “ Independent ” 
and the Chicago ‘“‘ Advance,” which are the organs of the 
conservative or reactionary wing, welcome the letter and 
the consequent adhesion of Dr. Storrs to that side—the 
“Advance” even declaring with serene optimism that it “will 
probably prove to be the concluding utterance in the recent 
discussion.” The “ Congregationalist,” on the contrary, 
which is the National organ of the denomination, as the 
“ Advance” is its local Western organ, and which is con- 
servative but not reactionary, criticises Dr. Storrs’s letter, 
though in a very cautious and conciliatory manner. 


The “ Congregationalist” agrees with Dr. Storrs that 
men who hold dogmatically to a future probation ought 
not to be commissioned as missionaries by the Board; we 
should go further and say that men who hold dogmatically 
and in a polemical spirit to any peculiar doctrine, whether 
future probation or the decisive nature of this life on eternal 
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destiny, ought not to be sent out to preach their sectarian 
and factional theology. But the “Congregationalist” 
goes on to assert that the Home Secretary is believed to 
direct the continued examination of volunteers for mis- 
sionary service, despite the instructions at Minneapolis ; 
points out the fact that the “ Supplementary Questions” 
concern not only the doctrine of a future probation, against 
which the Board has bid the Committee be on their guard, 
but other doctrines peculiar to, or at least characteristic of, 
Dr. Alden’s creed; calls attention to the significant fact 
that in the States of Massachusetts, Illinois, New Jersey, 
and Michigan the State Associations have with prac- 
tical unanimity demanded such a change in the Board 
as will make it a representative body—a cértain indi- 
cation of dissatisfaction in the churches with/the present 
organization, if not with the resultant methods; and 
notes the further significant if not ominous fact that the 
receipts of the Board up to date are $31,000 less than last 
year at this time, and this despite the effort of the com- 
mittee appointed at Pittsfield to increase the contributions 
by a special fund. We venture to predict that the liberal 
or catholic churches generally will quietly wait to see 
what action, if any, the Board takes at Chicago; and if no 
action is taken, or action which seems to approve the 
course of the Prudential Committee, these churches will, 
for the time being, to a considerable extent, divert their 
contributions from the foreign field, or send them into 
the foreign field through other channels, or perhaps—and 
this, we think, would be the wisest way—call a conference 
of representative men to deliberate on the course which 
they shall pursue. It is certain that the dissatisfaction is 
both wide and deep, and that neither the course of the 
Prudential Committee nor the letter of Dr. Storrs has done 
anything to allay it. 


While New York City is on trial upon charges preferred 
against its police department of complicity with vice, and 
while its municipal government seems to be resigned 
by the best citizens into the control of an irresponsible 
club, there are other and more hopeful indications for its 
future. Columbia College has hardly secured its magnifi- 
cent grounds on the banks of the Hudson River before 
it is announced officially that the New York University has 
secured an almost equally beautiful site on the banks of 
the Harlem River. The purchase money for the site is 
stated to be a little over half a million of dollars, and it is 
reported that the present University building will be taken 
down and removed to the new locality, and entirely 
remodeled within and without. At the same time the 
post-graduate work of the University, including both its 
medical and law schools, will be continued in the heart of 
the metropolis as now. We cannot agree with the New York 
“ Sun” in the opinion that it is a waste of money to have two 
such institutions in a great metropolis like New York. 
Competition is the life of education as well as of trade, 
and each university will be stronger and better because it 
has a competitor for a neighbor. In the two or three 
million people who already constitute, or certainly soon 
will constitute, the population of Manhattan Island and 
its immediate environs, there is surely constituency enough 
for two great institutions devoted to the higher education. 
The almost simultaneous upspringing of new universities 
like Stanford and the enlargement of old ones like—not to 
go out ‘of the Empire State—Cornell, Columbia, and the 
New York University, are among the hopeful signs in our 
National life. The New York University is in other re- 
spects in a prosperous and growing condition. Its under- 
graduate department was never in better condition, and its 
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law school and school of pedagogy are in their respective 
departments equal to the best in the country. 

There is every prospect that the incoming Freshman 
class of Barnard College will be so large*as to be almost 
embarrassing, with the present accommodations of the 
institution. In this great city people are slow to recog- 
nize new enterprises, but when the recognition comes it is 
generous and it is likely tc be permanent. Such a recog- 
nition has at last come to the only institution which offers 
girls resident in New York City and its vicinity the oppor- 
tunities for a university education without absence from 
home, and which appeals, therefore, to a large and entirely 
new constituency. The College is one of the beneficiaries, 
under the generous bequest of the executors of the Fayer- 
weather estate, for $100,000; but this money it has not 
yet received. It has lately, however, received another 
generous remembrance in the form of a gift of $100,000, 
to be paid in four annual installments of $25,000 each, and 
to be devoted to the erection of a building for the College, 
a suitable site to be secured as a preliminary condition. 
This site is to be on land within one thousand feet of the 
new site of Columbia College, and this means the trans- 
ference of Barnard to the beautiful location where Colum- 
bia College, the Cathedral, the College for Training Teach- 
ers, and other institutions are to make their permanent 
home. As Barnard is affiliated with Columbia, the neces- 
sity of proximity is apparent at a glance, and the gath- 
ering of a great group of institutions of higher learning on 
the high land along the Hudson River promises a co-oper- 
ation of opportunities such as has never been known before 
in this city. To secure the proposed site Barnard College 
will need probably $75,000. When this sum is obtained 
it will have a site and provision for a permanent building, 
and will thus have gained the first two elements of endur- 
ing success. There ought to be no trouble about securing 
the money necessary for the purchase of the proposed site. 
This is an institution which belongs peculiarly to the rich 
women of New York; they ought to see to it that the oppor- 
tunities which it has to offer girls are second to none in 
the country or the world. There is enough money in the 
hands of intelligent women in this city to secure such a 
result. 


In the annual address before the graduating class of the 
New York College for the Training of Teachers last week, 
Dr. McAllister, of Philadelphia, the well-known authority on 
education, presented some startling figures contrasting the 
cost of maintaining the public schools and the police depart- 
ment abroad and at home, and the cost per capita for the 
education of children at public expense. Germany ex- 
pended last year four times as much on its public schools 
as it did on its police department. Last year New York 
City expended $4,000,000 on its public schools, $4,250,000 
on its police department. In three years the increase of 
the cost of maintaining the police department of New York 
has been 63.03 per cent., the increase in the cost of main- 
taining the public schools for the same period 17 per cent. 
Russia last year expended on the education of its children 
thirteen cents per capita, the city of Zurich one dollar and 
twenty five cents. The difference in money expenditure 
represents the difference in civilization. Recent investiga- 
tion in the city of Chicago reveaied the fact that in one 
ward of that city there were 4,500 more children than 
school sittings in that ward. This astonishing discrepancy 
has not been found in New York, but that the number of 
children in the thickly populated wards far exceeds school 
accommodations is a well-known fact. It will doubtless 
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set some men thinking to know that, according to Dr. McAI- 
lister’s figures, at the next Presidential election every eighth 
man who is entitled to cast a ballot will be illiterate. 

The character’of the natives of Uganda in Africa has 
not changed greatly since Stanley’s first visit. They are 
still warlike and eager to engage in factional struggles. 
The introduction of Christianity has not, unhappily, done 
away with causes of strife, and, as in the early history of 
European nations, leaders of evil mind and high ambition 
have often used sect jealousy to stir up conflicts for their 
own personal and political ends. According fo late reports 
from Catholic sources, a religious war has been waged in 
Uganda the past winter, in which the Protestants have 
been victors. It is asserted by the Catholic missionaries 
that the Protestants were also the aggressors, and that, not 
content with deposing King Mwanga and proclaiming 
Mbogo his successor, they have put an end to Catholic 
mission work, and killed, exiled, or driven into slavery fifty 
thousand Catholics. Mwanga, by the way, who is now 
posed as a martyr, is a notorious plotter and bloodthirsty 
wretch, whose religion is hardly skin-deep. We shall not 
know the whole story until the British official in charge is 
heard from. But the accuracy of the Catholic narrative of 
the recent troubles is thrown into question by the bitter- 
ness with which it attacks the British resident, Captain 
Lugard. No doubt the British influence is in the main 
Protestant, as the French influence is strongly Roman 
Catholic, but it is incredible that Captain Lugard can have 
furnished arms to the natives and have incited them 
to a wholesale massacre. Reports from Africa are noto- 
riously untrustworthy. That hard fighting has been going 
on is certain, but how far the bloodshed has been due to 
fanaticism and how far to intrigue, and who was the 
aggressor, are questions that must await fuller and less 
partisan accounts to be fairly answered. 

Fuller reports make the defeat of M. Delyannis, the 
late Premier of Greece, even more decisive than was indi- 
cated in the paragraph in. these columns two weeks ago. 
In the election of November, 1890, the party which fol- 
lowed the lead of M. Tricoupis lost fully half its members. 
In a legislative body enlarged from 150 to 217, this party 
returns to power with an overwhelming majority, consti- 
tuting, it is said, not less than four-fifths of the entire 
House; the Delyannis adherents numbering at present only 
thirty, the third party having disappeared, and all the rest 
of the House being made up of adherents of M. Tricoupis. 
It is said that this result was unexpected by both parties, 
the followers of Delyannis having been very confident 
until a few days before the election, although the violent 
attacks of Delyannis on the King and on foreign capital in 
Greece were probably inspired by the desperation of a man 
who saw the fight going against him. The result is much 
more than a mere party victory ; it is the deliberate and over- 
whelming judgment of Greece against the policy of Dely- 
annis. It is a repudiation of his cheap “ jingoism ” and 
the essentially demagogic programme which he had marked 
out. It is a national return to the sound, wise, and healthy 
policy of M. Tricoupis. The first result of the election 
was an advance of four per cent. in the Greek funds, which 
were still rising at the last account. In Greece, as in the 
United States, the people, in the long run, take sound views 
on essential matters, and nothing has proved more satisfacto- 
rily the great gain of the Greeks in political education than 
the result of this election. No one expects Greece to remain 
permanently satisfied with her present boundary lines; M. 
Tricoupis means that Greece shall eventually have Epirus, 
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Macedonia, and the islands still under Turkish rule; but 
the expansion of Greece must come by the exércise of a 
wise and judicious statesmanship, not by bluster and rash 
audacity. Greece must have stronger internal organiza- 
tion, better credit, better roads, more railways, and a 
stronger navy before she can hope to realize her aspira- 
tions for added territory. 


GENERAL NEws.—The committee of the Grant Monu- 
ment Association report that the sum of $350,700 was 
subscribed to the fund during the sixty days ending on 
Decoration Day; the $500,000 originally called for has 
now been subscribed, mostly by the citizens of New York 
and its vicinity ; the honor for the completion of this great 
work is largely due to General Horace Porter. Exagger- 
ated reports of a revolution in Honolulu, Hawaii, are contra- 
dicted by later dispatches ; several of the so-called Liberal 
leaders have been arrested on charges of inciting trouble, 
but the Government appears to have the matter wholly 
under control. Contradictory reports reach this country 
in regard to the revolution in Venezuela ; the new Consul- 
General to this city, who has just arrived, declares that 
the insurgents have been almost wholly put down, while 
other reports fay that the insurrection is rapidly gaining 
ground. Honduras is also undergoing a revolution ; 
the town of Puerto Cortez has been shelled from its harbor 
by rebel forces. Texas suffered severely from tornadoes 
on Tuesday of last week; many houses were destroyed, 
crops were ruined, and the damage will probably amount 
to two or three hundréd thousand dollars. A fire in a 
silver mine at Birkenberg, Bohemia, last Friday, caused 
the loss of about four hundred lives. Dispatches from 
China indicate that the anti-foreign agitation has been 
renewed and violence is feared against the missionaries. 
A Nicaragua Canal convention was held in St. Louis 
last week; resolutions were adopted urging Congress to 
aid in pushing forward the work and commending the 
Mmvestment securities of the company to the general public. 
The United States Senate has passed a resolution 
asking the President to proclaim October 12, 1892, a gen- 
eral holiday, and urging schools to observe the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of America by suitable 
exercises. The wall-paper manufacturers have formed 
a trust, with a capital of fourteen million dollars. The 
mining town of Creede, in Colorado, was on Sunday in 
large part destroyed by fire; the loss is estimated at a 
million dollars. 


Slow but Inevitable 


The bitter factional fight which is going on in the Re- 
publican camp at Minneapolis as we go to press, and the 
preparations making for one perhaps equally bitter in the 
Democratic camp three weeks from now, afford striking 
evidence of the political folly of Civil Service Deform. 
The no-principle “ to the victors belong the spoils ” results 
inevitably, when applied practically, in dividing the victo- 
rious party into hungry factions fighting for the spoils. 
Between the Blaine and Harrison factions there is no 
radical difference in political principle; and it is a curious 
satire on our political system that it is urged, as a serious 
argument against the nomination of Mr. Harrison, that there 
are no hungry “outs ” to work for his election. The un- 
seemly and disgraceful wrangle for a division of. spoils, 
which under the present wicked system characterizes every 
great political contest, is a National disgrace, which, hap- 
pily, an increasing number of Americans in both parties 
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are coming gradually to feel, and against which they are, 
all too slowly, but not altogether ineffectually, protesting. 

These protests find their expression in the National 
Civil Service Reform League, which continues its educa- 
tional work, holding resolutely to its endeavor to expose 
the absurdity of our present system, as a means to 
making ready for a better one. It has made very little 
noise, has no very great membership, and does-not attract 
crowds to its annual meetings. Its work has been dis- 
tinctly educational, and while the people of the country; 
as far as they give the subject any attention, become con- 
verts to the principle of Civil Service Reform, the machine 
politicians of both parties steadily and energetically 
oppose it. This reform has had more odds against it than 
any other reform. There is nothing picturesque about it; 
it does not appeal to sentimentalism; it has to meet an 
immense inertia on the part of the average voter, and it 
has the tempestuous opposition of all thoroughgoing polli- 
ticians. In spite of these obstacles, it has steadily won its 
way, has made the people pf the country aware of the 
absurdity of our present system, has developed a strong 
and growing sentiment in favor of a better system, and 
has already put about one-fifth of the appointments of 
administrative offices on a sound basis. The reform of 
the civil service is now certain to come. When it does 
come, it will be simply the practical genius of the Ameri- 
can people dealing with the question of Government 
appointments and removals, It is the testimony of every 
President of every party that the uniform devotion of his 
time to the distribution of party patronage not only deprives 
the Chief Magistrate of the strength which ought to be 
devoted to other and greater things, but breeds incessant 
discords, dissensions, and dissatisfaction. 


Thunder Without Lightning 


The Presbyterian General Assembly, at its closing meet- 
ing, undertook, by resolution, to change the conditions of 
ministerial standing in the Presbyterian Church. The 
resolution, as we find it reported in the secular press, was 
as follows: 

“ The General Assembly would remind all under its care that it is a 
fundamental doctrine that the Old and New Testaments are the in- 
spired and infallible Word of God. Our Church holds that the 
inspired Word, as it came from God, is without error. The assertion 
of the contrary cannot but shake the confidence of the people in the 
sacred books. All who enter office in our churches solemnly promise 
to receive them as the only infallible rule of faith and practice. If 
they change their belief on this point, Christian honor demands that 
they should withdraw from our ministry. They have no right to use 
the pulpit or the chair of the professor for the dissemination of their 
errors until they are dealt with by the slow process of discipline. But 
if any do so act, their Presbyteries should speedily interpose and deal 
with them for violation of the vow taken at the beginning, which is 
obligatory until the party taking it is honorably and properly released 
from it. The Assembly enjoins upon all its ministers, elders, and 
Presbyteries to be faithful to the duty that this imposes on them.” 


It is not in the power of the General Assembly to make 
new conditions for ministerial standing by resolution, or 
give to subscription a new significance. This resolution, 
therefore, has just so much authority as there is in the 
reason of it. And that is none atall. Its reasoning is 
specious, but false. For: 

I. The Presbyterian Church does not hold that the in- 
spired Word as it came from God is without error. If it 
does so hold, it would be easy for the authors of this reso- 
lution to quote chapter and verse from the Confession of 
Faith to this effect. What it does declare (Chapter I.) is 
that certain books, the dates and authors not named, con- 
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stitute the canonical books of Scripture; that this Scrip- 
ture is the Word of God; that the evidence of its divinity 
is its spirituality ; that all things necessary for man’s sal- 
vation are set forth in it; and that it is the rule of faith 
and practice. The doctrine that there is no error in it is 
a modern deduction from these declarations, and it is not 
in the constitutional power of the General Assembly by 
resolution to impose this illogical deduction upon the 
ministry of that Church. 

II. If the Westminster Confession of Faith declared 
that the Bible is without error, as it does not, and if the 
Presbyterian ministers had declared their belief that it is 
without error, which they have not done, still this would 
constitute no reason why they should leave the ministry of 
that Church if they change their belief. This principle 
would put a stop to all attempts to revise or amend the 
Confession of Faith. No minister could ever advocate any 
revision of the creed. For he could not advocate such 
change unless he had changed his own belief, and, accord- 
ing to this resolution, he must leave the Church if he 
changes his belief. The absolutely universal practice of 
the ministry and laity of the Church, of discussing freely 
proposed changes of the creed, is a sufficient answer to 
this absurd claim that the creed is like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, one which no man may endeavor 
to change. Loyalty to the United States does not for- 
bid a citizen from endeavoring, by constitutional meth- 
ods, to change the Constitution of the United States; 
neither does loyalty to the Presbyterian Church forbid 
a minister from endeavoring, by constitutional methods, to 
change the constitution of the Presbyterian Church. And 
the only way of effecting such a change is by persuading 
his fellow-Presbyters that it ought to be changed. 

III. This resolution directly contradicts both the letter 
and the spirit of the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
That honorable instrument was forged for the defense of 
liberty. It declares explicitly that “the Supreme Judge 
by which all controversies of religion are to be determined, 
and all decrees of councils, opinions of ancient writings, 
doctrines of men, and private spirits are to be examined, 
and in whose sentence we are to rest, can be no other but 
the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” To this 
every Presbyterian minister has subscribed. And this 
subscription lays upon him the duty of bringing 
every opinion of theologians, ancient and modern, to the 
Scripture to be tested and determined. The question 
whether the Scripture is without error is to be determined 
by an examination of the Scripture itself, not by the 
examination of a resolution passed by the General Assem- 
bly. The Westminster Confession of Faith does not 
declare that the Bible is without error. To recognize frankly 
errors in the Bible, as nearly all Biblical scholars do, is 
not against either the letter or the spirit of that Confession. 
But the Westminster Confession does declare that decrees 
of Councils and Assemblies are not inerrant. And to make 
a decree which substitutes as a standard for the Scripture 
the opinions of an accidental majority in a General 
Assembly, violates both the letter and the spirit of the 
Confession. If heresy trials were of any use whatever, 
the men who framed this resolution ought to be put on 
trial for heresy. By it they set aside the Confession which 
they have solemnly promised to maintain. 

We, then, advise the Presbyterian ministers to pay no 
attention to this resolution; neither to attack it nor to 
obey it; but to go on with their work as though it had never 
been passed; to abide by their own promise to try all 
questions, including the questions of the authority and 
inerrancy of Scripture, by an examination of the Scripture 
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itself—that is, by the use of what is known as the Higher 
Criticism, which is only a modern name for the study of the 
Bible. They may possibly be turned out of their pulpit— 
with the result of a freer pulpit and a larger audience 
somewhere else. But no man need turn himself out. On 
the contrary, it is his duty to stay where he is—stand fast 
for the liberty wherewith Christ has made him free. Creed 
subscription is a harness, not a manacle; and the first 
duty of the hour is to resist the men who are trying to 
make of it a manacle and of the subscribing ministry serfs 


in chains. 
% 
The Case for the Durham Miners 


The strike of Durham miners which ended last week 
involved directly 80,000 men. It began almost three 
months ago, as a protest against the plan of the mine- 
owners to reduce wages 734 per cent. When the men had 
been brought to the verge of starvation, the proposed 
reduction was increased by the mine-owners to 10 per 
cent., and finally, when the whole laboring population of 
the district had been tamed by hunger, to 134 per cent. 
This last proposed reduction was a reply to the miners’ 
declaration that they were ready to accept the 10 per cent. 
reduction and return to work. Curiously enough, this 
barefaced attempt of the employers to exploit the neces- 
sities of the men, and squeeze from them the last 
possible penny, has excited little comment and almost 
no condemnation ip England, and the miners have been 
blamed daily for demoralizing the coal trade and 
ruining the prosperity of Durham. Last week the 
whole matter was referred for arbitration to the Bishop 
of Durham, and he decided against the 13% per cent. 
reduction proposed by the owners and for the ro per 
cent. reduction submitted to by the men. According to 
the cabled dispatches, English editors and statesmen are 
now reading homilies to the miners concerning the vast 
amount of wages which they lost needlessly and the wide- 
spread suffering which they caused without gaining a 
point. This attempted justification of might against right 
is rendered more remarkable by a few undisputed facts 
which have come to light since the beginning of the strike. 

The Durham Coal-Owners’ Association has put up the 
defense that coal prices have fallen and that the demand has 
been weaker for a year or more. The truth is a matter 
of record. Early last summer the Association cut 
prices and thereby secured unusually large orders. 
At the same time the Association gave notice to the 
men that, in view of the fall in prices, wages must be 
decreased correspondingly. That is, they with one stroke 
increased their market and created a plausible excuse for 
reducing wages. This scheme for additional profit at 
each end of their trade was exposed by the labor leaders, 
and the men stood firm against the part of it that applied 


to them. The familiar complaint of a decreasing demand 


was answered by a reference to English trade statistics 
which show that the coal output of 181,614,288 tons in 
1890 increased last year to 185,479,126. So much for the 
defense of the owners. The highest estimate of the 
Durham miner’s wages is that they were $1.35 per day 
before the present reduction. For his house of one room, 
twelve feet square, and attic, he pays an annual rent of 
$110. Like other Engiish workingmen, most Durham miners 
have large families. After allowing for holidays, Sundays, 
and idleness on account of illness, nobody would dispute 
the statements of the men that they cannot live on less. As 
regards the nature of the work, one miner said for all: 
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“T have had to hew coal in seams rft. roin. to 2ft. thick, 


lying for hours on my side, all but naked, in some inches | 


of water, and under a sort of shower-bath from the roof, 
picking and shoveling as best I could. That is not the 
sort of place to sit down and take a lunch or dinner in, so 
we work on, except for having a sup of cold tea or a bit of 
bread and butter, till it is time to leave the pit.” That men 
who rise at three o’clock in the morning to do such work 
are “ queer in the legs” from early manhood, and broken 
down at fifty, is not strange; that they should imagine 
that by such labor they ought to earn at least a scanty 
living is not strange ; that they should fight tooth and nail 
against reduction to further extremities is not strange. 
The strange part of the whole matter is that, when they 
revolted against being more painfully oppressed by the 
speculation of the mine-owners upon their necessities, the 
whole English public cried out against them the thread- 
bare phrase that they were trying to “ face down economic 


aw. * 


Senator Sherman on Silver 


Senator Sherman’s speech on silver, begun on Tuesday 
of last week and concluded the day following, failed of 
being a great speech only by reason of the bad arguments 
which he heaped upon his good ones. It was unnecessary 
for him to set out by saying that “the cause of the distress 
in the South is overproduction—an excess of riches.” 


Not the silver] men alone would combat this statement ; 


nearly every one instinctively protests against the paradox 
that the more a community adds to the world’s wealth, the 
less it receives for itself. It was unnecessary for Senator 
Sherman to continue by claiming that the reason Southern 
landowners were not able to borrow money at reasonable 
rates was the want of certainty that they “would pay it 
back in money of the same value that was loaned.” In 
the course of his own argument Senator Sherman pointed 
out that the lender “can now provide that his contracts 
shall be payable in gold.” It was worse than unnecessary 
for him to claim that one class after another would be. in- 
jured by free coinage, and no class be benefited, not 
“even the miners of silver.” Not only do the miners of 
silver know their own interest, but it is as clear as light 
that the wealth in the country will be the same, no matter 
whether the value of the dollar in which debts are meas- 
ured is lessened or increased. If the value is increased, 
creditors gain what debtors lose; if the value is lessened, 
debtors gain what creditors lose. The point is that the 
value of the unit ought to be kept the same, and that no 
class ought to be given by Jaw what it has not earned. 
This brings us to the part of Mr. Sherman’s speech 
which was strong. With great clearness he showed that 
with free coinage the United States could not keep a gold 
dollar and a silver dollar on a parity with each other unless 
it was ready to give a gold dollar in exchange for every 
371 grains of pure silver offered it. So soon as it refused 
to make this exchange the gold dollar would be at a pre- 
mium. At the present time 371 grains of silver is worth 
sixty-seven cents in gold, and the estimated stock of silver 
money in other countries is upwards of three billion dollars. 
“ With free coinage,” said Senator Sherman, “one of two 
things must occur ; either we must lift the mass of this silver 
currency up to the standard of gold, 16 to 1, or, failing in 
that, we fall to the standard of 371 grains of silver as one 
dollar.” This position is impregnable. It is true, as the 
silver men urge, that the people of Europe would not send 
their silver coin here, for we would only take it at the basis 
of one ounce of gold for sixteen ounces of silver, while their 
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own governments are pledged to receive it on the basis of 
one ounce of gold for fifteen and one-half ounces of silver. 
But there is nothing to prevent the foreign governments 
from seizing the opportunity to withdraw their silver coin- 
age from popular use and sell it to us for our gold at the 
extravagant price we should, by free silver coinage, have 
agreed to pay for it. It is also true that the mass of the 
people of the Orient (who hold half the silver coinage of 
the world) would no more think of sending it here than our 
readers would think of sending their silver spoons to the 
mint. Yet the bankers of India would buy silver and 
send it here as long as our Government would give more 
than the market price forit. Inasmuch as this country has 
less than seven hundred millions of gold which can be ex- 
changed for foreign silver, it is clear that free coinage would 
mean, first, the purchase of silver at more than its market 
value, and then the substitution of the silver standard 
for the gold one. It is worthy of note that Senator 
Sherman concluded his address by urging not only the 
establishment of a new ratio between silver and gold, but 
the issue of paper money to supply the increased needs of 
the country. ‘“ The promise of the Government now, at 
time of peace,” he said, “ with all the untold wealth that 
has accumulated since the war, ought to maintain all the 
paper money that is necessary for the circulation of 
65,000,000 people.” He recommended a currency one- 


third gold, one-third silver, and the remaining third 
“based upon the credit of the Government.” 


R 


Editorial Notes 


Some one suggests that a new title should be made for the 
eminent professors who are now enrolling themselves under Dr. 
Harper—C. C. (called to Chicago). 


The following advertisement is taken from a religious con- 
temporary : 
Address R. M. B—, B—— E—, Wis. 
This opens an almost boundless vista of sectarian occupation. 
Why not employ only Congregational tailors, Methodist hatters, 
and Baptist laundresses ? 

The gospel of athletics is rightly preached from many pulpits 
nowadays. The narrow-chested and pale New England preacher 
of the old type would hold up his hands in amazement if he 
could read of the Hartford pastor who, according to a paper of 
that city, lately told his congregation that he would be pleased 
to see them any time of day except between five and six in the 
afternoon, when he should be engaged in boxing. 


Readers of the so-called “ great dailies ” are often perplexed by 
a question as to the principle of selection which governs the 
news columns. Not long ago a metropolitan daily devoted ten 
lines to the resignation of the Italian Ministry, and two and a 
half columns to a description of the manner in which a cat was 
coaxed down from a tree in which it had taken refuge. To many 
there. seemed something wrong with the editorial perspective 
that morning. 

Two or three weeks ago we noted the fact that Professor George 
H. Palmer declined a call to Chicago which would have nearly 
doubled his salary and would have given him work and influ- 
ence not less honorable and perhaps quite as extended as at 
present he enjoys. This week we note the fact that President 
Gates, of Iowa College, has refused overtures to the presidency 
of Dartmouth College, his Alma Mater, at a salary of three 
times his present one, and this in spite of the fact that Mrs. 
Gates is, by her health, compelled to live in the East the greater 
part of the year. These incidents afford a sufficient refutation 
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of the cheap satire sometimes leveled at ministers and college 
professors, who are accused of believing that the largest salary 
always indicates a larger field of usefulness. 


What is the use of prosecuting and persecuting prostitutes made such by our 
brutal civilization? Abolish poverty: crime will abolish itself.—A Correspond- 
ent of the New York “ World.” 


The new civic movement put in motion by Dr. Parkhurst is 
not a prosecution of vice nor a persecution of its pitiable and 
degraded victims. It is an attack—a just and righteous one— 
on official complicity with vice. An article in another column 
by the Rev. Madison C. Peters, whom we know to be a credible 
witness, gives reason enough for the “ Parkhurst Crusade,” if 
there were no other reasons. 


While the Presbyterian Assembly is insisting that Professor 
Briggs shall not teach Biblical criticism, the University of Penn- 
sylvania is insisting that Professor R. E. Thompson shall teach 
Biblical literature and Church history, nolens voiens. Mean- 
while Professor Thompson declares that he is totally incompe- 
tent to fill this new chair into which the Trustees would throw 
him, but that he is quite competent to carry on his present duties 
as instructor in political science. He therefore declines to resign 
as requested, and the position is a peculiar one, with a decided 
element of fun in it. 


A very sensible and intelligent woman recently expressed her 
fear that, in the multiplication of church societies of every 
kind, people are losing the opportunity of genuine study of 
the Bible, and quiet meditation. A restless activity may easily 
be mistaken for sound growth in spiritual character. Not 
long ago this lady gave a number of girls a lesson on Palestine. 
She asked one of them, the granddaughter of a theologian of 
eminence, the names of the Jewish tribes, and the young lady 
promptly answered, “Tyre, Sidon, Bethlehem, and Judah,” 
adding that she could not remember the others! 


New York papers are fond of girding at the sensational and 
personal methods of Western journalism, but they have only to 
scan their own columns to find good ground for a little humilia- 
tion in this regard. Here, for instance, we pick up the “ World” 
of a recent issue and find a column account of a wedding, fur- 
nished with “ screamers” for head-lines, and adorned by two 
portraits. Wondering what claim to distinction this social event 
may have, we scan the article closer, to find that the reason of 
all this to-do is that the lady in the case is a relative of a young 
woman who, a year ago or more, was accused of shoplifting! 
There are more ways than one of reaching newspaper eminence 
in these days. 


The Rev. Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, of Philadelphia, is a 
man entirely able to protect himself, and even to defend others, 
if occasion requires. He has recently, with much vexation of 
spirit no doubt, successfully asserted his rights in a way which 
lays the whole community under obligation to him. More 
than a year ago Dr. Trumbull paid the regular price for a state- 
room on a steamboat at New Haven, giving up his ticket to the 
purser at the time of going on board. As he was leaving the 
boat the next morning, an additional charge of seventy-five cents 
was demanded from him. He protested in vain, and finally 
paid the money in order to get away. He immediately wrote twice 
to the officials of the company, stating the facts and asking for 
a return of the seventy-five cents. The money was not returned, 
nor was any explanation offered, and Dr. Trumbull very prop- 
erly brought a suit in Philadelphia against the company. At 
the last moment, as the case was going to trial, the company 
settled the claim by paying Dr. Trumbull’s attorney the original 
sum of seventy-five cents, with interest and costs, amounting in 
all to $31. This is a rare illustration of proper assertion of 
individual rights—rare in a country in which men are too busy, 
as a rule, and too easy-going to follow such matters up. If a 
few hundred such suits could be brought against various trans- 
portation companies, we should have a new régime of courtesy 
and honesty on our street railroads and other conveyances. 
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The Labor Problem 


An Immigrant’s Practical Solution 
By a Staff Correspondent — 


BOUT ninety miles from Chicago, a little west 
of north, is the city of Rockford, within whose 
limits is developing a community that is slowly 
but surely solving the problems that now sepa- 
rate and antagonize capital and labor. 

Sixteen years ago twenty-five men, Swedes, 

who were employed in a furniture factory in 

Rockford, had suffered several reductions in wages, owing 

to the unprofitable conditions of trade. The last reduction 

of a short period was twenty-five per cent. At this point 

the men rebelled. The twenty-five men had, or could com- 

mand, in cash, nine thousand dollars, and with this a 

furniture factory was started, each of the twenty-five men 
being stockholders. 

The first year the profits were very small, but they have 
so increased that the one factory has increased to twelve, 
employing eighteen hundred men, ninety-five per cent. of 
whom are shareholders in the separate factories. The 
profits of these factories last year amounted to one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. The amount saved by the 
workingmen from their wages, part of which became 
immediately stock in the furniture factories, was one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. The amount of stock 
held by each workingman varies from one hundred to a 
thousand dollars. The workingmen will at any time 
assume a debt in order to own stock in the factories, pay- 
ing for the stock in wages. They also own their homes, 
and comparatively few houses are occupied by more than 
two families. ‘These houses are usually ten-room cottages, 
each with separate entrances, some of the houses being 
built with two front entrances on the ground floor ; others 
with temporary flights of stairs to the upper story, which 
will be removed when the family who own the house feel 
rich enough to occupy it entirely, or when one tenant 
becomes wealthy enough to own his own house. The rent 
of these cottages varies from fourteen to twenty dollars 
per month, | 

This community of Swedes now numbers thirteen thou- 
sand people, maintaining eight churches of six denomina- 
tions. One of the churches has a seating capacity of two 
thousand people, and can accommodate twenty-five hun- 
dred. 

Every man, when he comes out from his fatherland to 
this community, comes with the understanding that he can 
by faithfulness and economy become a shareholder in a 
factory. Mr. P. A. Peterson, a man of foresight, business 
ability, and practical philanthropy (using the word without 
any sense of charity, but in its true meaning), is the origi- 
nator and the leader of this community. Mr. Peterson was 
one of the original twenty-five shareholders in the first 
factory started, which was called the Union Furniture Com- 
pany. The wages saved last year were turned into stock 
or real estate, or both; the stock being bought either in 
the factory employing the purchasers or in some other of 
the numerous factories built by Swedish enterprise and 
capital. 

While these Swedes form a community by themselves 
which the natives characterize as “ Little Sweden,” yet 
they use and learn as rapidly as possible the English lan- 
guage. It is taught in their schools, but their church 
services are conducted in the Swedish tongue. It is im- 
possible to drive in this section of the city of Rockford 
without being impressed not only by the love of beauty 
which the houses so clearly indicate, but by the absolute 
neatness and order of the grounds about the houses, 
Garbage and ashes are disposed of in boxes sunk below 
the ground, and are out of sight. Wood-piles are never 
seen. The back door and all about it is just as neat and 
orderly as the front door. 

Recently, in a town election, the voters of this commu- 
nity voted for prohibition. And the granting by the town 


council of three licenses of saloons to be located on their 
main street is a source of annoyance and sorrow to them. 
Mr. Peterson says that nine-tenths of al] the men em 
ployed in these factories are total abstainers. 

The sons of the workingmen are taken into the factories, 
which in this way become practical trade-schools, the 
father or guardian entering into a contract with the stock 
company to which the minor is indentured. And probably 
the most interesting sight in visiting these factories is the 
number of boys from sixteen years of age who are at 
work, not infrequently the father being the teacher of the 
son. 

There can be no greater surety of faithful services, out- 
side of the one of sentiment, than the agreement between the 
corporation and the apprentice, in which, in addition to the 
wages specified, the apprentice receives as a bonus at the 
end of the first year of faithful service $35, at the end of 
the second year $50, and at the end of the third year 
$125. 

It is agreed by those who have observed this enterprise 
that most of its success has depended on the nationality of 


_ the people who form this section of the community; that 


there is more brotherliness and more of a spirit of helpful- 
ness among the Swedes than among any other nation. 
The question was put to Mr. Peterson as to why it had 
succeeded with them and not with Americans. His answer 
was significant. He said: “ Where an enterprise with the 
Americans pays, they always try to freeze each other out; 
when it is unprofitable, they always try to unload on each 
other. Wedonotdothat. When there is a loss, we bear 
it together; when there is a gain, we share it together ;” 
and, with a keen look at the questioner, he said: “I think 
we are solving this problem, this question of the relation 
of capital and labor. There can be no struggle where all 
are capitalists.” 

The utmost freedom of movement prevails. A man 
may own stock in one factory and work in another. In 
the factory visited several of the workingmen own shares 
in half a dozen other factories, and there were several 
workingmen whose capital was all invested outside of the 
factory where they were employed. AA little consideration 
will show that this is most fortunate, as it prevents cliquish- 
ness and jealousies which would result from working and 
owning all in one factory. The son may be employed in 
one factory, the father in another, and each may own shares 
in every one of the twelve factories erected. 

Not the least surprising fact is the growth of this sec- 
tion of the city of Rockford within the last five years. 
Where three factories are now standing and the prairie is 
dotted with beautiful little homes, the streets crossing each 
other at right angles, two years ago the corn was waving. 
This year it is expected that between twenty-three hundred 
and three thousand Swedes will come and settle in this 
community, and already houses are being erected for them. 
They will not come as strangers to a strange land, but as 
friends to friends. Of course they do not all come as 
capitalists; a man may find employment in these factories 
and not be a shareholder; but the probability is that two 
or three years later will find him a shareholder and the 
owner, under a mortgage, of a home. 

There is a significant fact for the workingmen of the 
East in the success attending this great enterprise. Fur- 
niture is bulky freight and its transportation is not cheap, 
yet New York and Boston are the largest customers of 
these factories.. It would be well for the trade-unions to 
give attention to the principles which, actively employed, 
have brought success. Here every father sees a future of 
comfort for his son, for no law of the union stands be- 
tween his sons and the learning of a trade. 

The success attending the factories started has gone 
abroad, and the coming year will see a piano-case factory 
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started, which will doubtless be followed in a short time by 
a piano factory. Mr. Peterson claims that pianos can be 
manufactured here at from fifteen to twenty per cent. less 
than in the East, because of the constant disturbances 
between capital and labor on the Atlantic seaboard, 

The limit of this Rockford enterprise cannot be esti- 
mated. A workingman who is a total abstainer, who pos- 
sesses skill, thrift, and health, has a bright future for 
himself and family, and the truth which Mr. Peterson 
emphasizes is one well known, that the possession of prop- 
erty develops the character of the workingman. 

To the visitor from the East this wonderful manufactur- 
ing city of the plains is a constant source of surprise. 
Here is found the Rockford Knitting Factory, where men’s 
common socks are made in greater quantities than in any 
other factory in the world. ‘They are of that grade which 
are usually sold at ten cents per pair. Here hundreds of 
girls from Sweden are working in bright, sunny rooms, 
under the best sanitary and social conditions. The 
machinery which makes the manufacture of socks at this 
price possible was the invention of a Swedish resident of 
Rockford, a worthy compatriot of Ericsson. 

Mr. Peterson assures us that there was no philanthropic 
plan in connection with this enterprise of Rockford; that 
it was started to make money for the workingmen, who do 
not expect to share in the profits until they have invested 
capital. That the fame of this successful community has 
gone abroad was proven by the mass of letters on Mr. 


Peterson’s desk written from Sweden by those who wish 


to come to Rockford. 

Without any blowing of trumpets, or waving of banners, 
or talk of investing capital, this great enterprise is being 
carried on, and the starter simply says, “ We did this to 
insure ourselves wages. A man who has his money in a 
thing works to make that a success.” ) 


‘The Crusade Against Crime 
By the Rev. Madison C, Peters 


It has long been a well-established fact that vice can 
flourish in New York City with the knowledge and without 
the interference of the police, if they are approached by 
the right persons in the right way. Police blackmailing has 
been reduced to a system. For years these assertions have 
been made in a general way. But generalities never alarm. 
Specifications always do. General denunciations of sin, 
like swords with blunt points, neither pierce the skin nor 
penetrate the sore. The Grand Jury demanded of Dr. 
Parkhurst specifications, and they got them. Overleaping 
all the laws of spurious delicacy, his was the noble spirit 
of the Roman whom men placed at the bar of his country 
and charged with a violation of her laws. Fresh from 
the battle-field where he had led his country’s armies to 
victory, he replied, “I have broken the law, but I have 
saved the State.” 

To down vice it was necessary first to make it as dis- 
gusting and detestable as possible ; and, throwing a false deli- 
cacy to the winds, Dr. Parkhurst could say, I have offended 
men’s tastes, but I have saved men’s soulsand public morals. 

Under the very shadows of the Police Headquarters, 
where the law lay in polished inactivity, Dr. Parkhurst 
proved the existence of all manner of vice and crime, flour- 
ishing either through police complicity or police stupidity. 

The public has grown suspicious of the integrity of the 
Police Department. Nearly all the executive members in 
the department have worked their way up from the ranks, 
They were poor before they got on, and if they have accu- 
mulated much property they have done it on comparatively 
small salaries. The salary of a patrolman is $1,000 the 


first year, $1,100 the second year, $1,200 the third year; 
of police captains, $2,750 a year; inspectors, $3,500; 
chief inspector, $5 ooo ; and the superintendent, $6,000. 

_ Many of our police officials have grown wealthy, and live 
in a style far beyond their visible incomes. There is no 
law that compels a man to put the deeds of his property 
on record; he can conceal his ownership, and hence we 
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can only approximate the wealth of police officials. But an 
examination of the records of the Department of Taxes 
and Assessments will show—as was proved by the Fassett 
investigation some two years ago—that some of our police 
officials are possessed of considerable estates in this city. 
These estates are large enough to fairly entitle the police 
officials who own them to be called rich men, I do not 
say that these men got rich dishonestly, but they must be 
financial geniuses, or have had rare financial good fortune. 

At the time of the Fassett investigation, a representative 
of one of our daily papers posed as a gambler, and took up 
his abode in the “ Tenderloin District.” Through a lawyer 
named in the records, who was a broker in blackmail, and 
whose relations with the police officials were so close that 
his name was a sufficient introduction, permission was pur- 
chased to run a gambling establishment. One hundred 
dollars was paid to a certain ward detective, who said: 
‘*‘ Now, you don’t know me when you see me on the street. 
If ever you want anything, you come here to the station- 
house. If there is asign of any trouble from headquarters, 
I will let you know. Come here on the first or second day 
of every month and pay me $20, and I will treat you on 
the square.” 

A prominent saloon-keeper told me that until very 
recently he was compelled to pay $25 every three months 
to the Captain of the precinct, through the ward detective, 
for protection. He also informed me that there are liquor- 
dealers’ associations formed in every section of the city to 
fight the blackmailing system of the police. Though this 
saloon-keeper is a Republican, he is assessed $100 a year 
for the Tammany campaign fund. 

About a year ago, denouncing this blackmailing system, 
I said I had no reference to the patrolmen, that | meant 
the Captains and the powers behind them. This distinc- 
tion was published in the daily papers, and it naturally 
drew the patrolmen to me; they opened their hearts and 
unconsciously revealed secrets. I verily believe that 
more than a score stopped me on the streets, thanked me 
for the distinction I made, and said that they were power- 
less, they had their orders, and that if they interfered with 
the “ protected ” lawbreakers they would on their complaint 
be transferred, probably to “ Hell’s Kitchen,” or some such 
unsavory beat. 

Now, who is to blame for this state of affairs? The 
respectable people who have weakly withdrawn from poli- 
tics, and left the thing in the hands of the rumsellers. Rum 
is America’s Dictator. In theory this is a republic ; in fact, 
an oligarchy of rumsellers. The Nineteenth Assembly 
District is one of the most influential districts in New York 
City, and both the Democratic and Republican district 
machines are in the hands of saloon-keepers, and at the 
last municipal election there were 3,300 votes registered 
in this district which were notcast. This political indiffer- 
ence cannot be too severely condemned. It was one of 
the singular regulations of Solon which declared a man 
dishonored and disfranchised who in a civil dispute stood 
aloof and took no part on either side. In the colonial 
days, in certain portions of New England, votes were sent 
to the householders, and if they did not use them they 
were fined. With the Greeks the word /dio¢ meant a man 
who cared nothing for the public interests. The citizen 
who neglects his political duties is a publicenemy. Every 
honest man ought to be a politician. I would make voting 
compulsory, and the penalty for not voting disfranchise- 
ment. The church member who is able to vote, and will 
not vote, ought to be excommunicated. The men who 
do not believe in mixing religion and politics have not the 
religion to mix. Edmund Burke says, ‘ When bad men 
combine, the good must associate ; else they will fall, one 
by one, an unpitied sacrifice, in a contemptible struggle.” 


{What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent ; 
fjearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain. 
—€merson. 
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A Bold Visit to James Russell Lowell 


By Clara M. Parker 


The youthful mind has the advantage of positive con- 
victions. A fact knocking at its door is shown up or out 
with electric curtness. Twenty years ago my poetic instinct 
knew exactly how-to dispose of the genius of Robert 
Browning and his wife Elizabeth Barrett, or, rather, Eliza- 
beth Barrett and her husband Robert Browning—to quote 
the precise order of their value in my mind. 
_ It was only necessary to read a few of the shorter 

poems of the latter to understand that the man had no 
idea of the meaning of words, or the natural processes of 
the human mind necessary to appropriate them. His 
muse was apparently a dyspeptic—yielding only knotty 
phrases, hyphens, expletives, disconnected sentences which 
stood for nothing but to emphasize the lack of thought 
between them ; a highly indigestible prose in poetic pos- 
ture. 

However, the world needed Mrs. Browning, and she had 
come to it. It was her genius which had a listening ear 
and expression for the cry of the human. She forever 
voiced the soul of the lover in her lovely “ Sonnets from the 
Portuguese.” It was her instinct that induced from the 
passion of the nightingale’s song the sense of its oneness 
with the mystical longing of the human heart. Other 
poets had interpreted the human, it was left to Mrs. Brown- 
ing to sympathize with it. Her friends tell us of the 
beauty and goodness of her life, and the little engraving of 
her face on my desk tells the same story in its expression 
of refined sensibility. 

Then came Mr. Lowell’s essay on “ Swinburne’s Trag- 
edies.” I had pinned my faith on Mr. Lowell’s criti- 
cisms, perfectly willing to be pruned and shorn of my 
literary enthusiasms by one whose work, despite his fine 
critical discrimination, was guided by spontaneity of judg- 
ment. 

I bought “ My Study Windows” with enthusiastic 
delight, read the essays with delectable enjoyment, until 
suddenly, in the midst of the essay on “ Swinburne’s 
Tragedies,” I fell foul of this awful paragraph: “Over 
‘ Chastelard, a Tragedy,’ one need not spend much time. 
It is at best but the school exercise of a young poet learning 
to write, and who reproduces in his copy-book, more or less 
travestied, the copy that has been set for him at the page’s 
head by the authors he most admires. Grace and even 
force of expression are not wanting, but there is the 
obscurity which springs from want of definite intention; 
the characters are vaguely outlined from memory, not 
drawn firmly from the living and the nude in actual experi- 
ence of life; the working of passion is an a priori abstrac- 
tion from a scheme in the author’s mind; and there is no 
thought, only a vehement grasping after thought. The 
hand is the hand of Swinburne, but the voice is the voice 
of Browning. With here and there a pure strain of senti- 
ment, a genuine touch of nature, the effect of the whole is 
unpleasant, with the faults of the worst school of modern 
poetry—the physically intense school, as we should be 
inclined to call it, of which Mrs. Browning's ‘ Aurora 
Leigh’ is the worst example, whose muse is a fast young 
woman with the lavish ornament and somewhat overpower- 
ing perfume of the demi-monde, and which pushes expression 
to the last gasp of sensuous exhaustion, They forget that 
convulsion is not energy, and that words, to hold fire, must 
first catch it from vehement heat of thought, while no 
artificial fervors of phrase can make the charm work back- 
ward to kindle the mind of writer or reader. An over- 
mastering passion no longer entangles the spiritual being 
of its victims in the burning toils of a retribution fore- 
doomed in its own nature, purifying us with the terror and 
pity of a soul in its extremity, as the great masters were 
wont to set before us; no, it must be fleshly, corporeal, 
must ‘bite with small white teeth,’ and draw blood, to 
satisfy the cravings of our modern inquisitors, who torture 
language instead of wooing it to confess the secret of its 
witchcraft. That books written on this theory should be 


popular is one of the worst signs of the times; that they 
should be praised by the censors of literature shows how 
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seldom criticism goes back to first principles, or is even 
aware of them—how utterly it has forgotten its most ear- 
nest function of demolishing the high places where the 
unclean rites of Baal and Ashtaroth usurp on the worship 
of the one only True and Pure.” 

How could Mr. Lowell speak of Mrs. Browning in this. 
way, in this shameful connection! Something must be 
done. It was too late to set the world right on the subject, 
or to save Mrs. Browning, now that the book was published ; 
but one soul could protest and declare its positive resent- 
ment to this inexcusable classification. 

But how to approach a great critic of literature, how to 
make him eat his own words, and to make sure that he ate 
them ? 

Had any one short of a Sainte-Beuve or a Matthew Ar- 
nold a right to expect a hearing from so great a critic, 
much less a reversal of judgment? In idle despair, in- 
stinctively searching for a humbler neighborhood, I opened 
the essay on “ My Garden Acquaintance,” and my eyes lit 
upon this sentence: “ It is good for us now and then to 
converse with a world like Mr. White’s, where man is the 
least important of animals.” At least, here was some kind 
of showing for me! 

Then he goes on to talk most lovingly and gently of the 
birds who frequent his trees and window-sills, and he re- 
marks: “ They repay your kindness with a sweet familiarity 
[I grow bolder], never to breed contempt.” He prefers to 
bring them nearer with an opera-glass rather than a gun— 
so I shall not be demolished physically in any event. 

I make up my mind to approach him as a bird guest. I 
will draw bravely up to his open window, taking everything 
for granted, and will gently peep my resentment. 

I did so—by letter. I lit on the windowsill. I half 
apologized for being there at all. I told a plaintive tale 
of how my mind had resented his judgment of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, how my heart had been wounded by it and by his 
association of her style and muse with the worst school of 
fleshly poetry. I grew bolder, and declared that I could 
not understand how he could consistently take this position 
in the light of his opinion, somewhere expressed, that 
genius worked from within outward, that the inherent 
quality of a soul found its affirmation in the influence it 
created for good or evil. Acknowledging the goodness 
and purity of Mrs. Browning’s mind and heart, how could 
she ever come under the influence of a vile muse such as 
he describes ? 

After a little more strutting and ruffling of the feathers, 
I flew away. In a few days I received this gracious acknowl- 
edgment of my late presence and its questions: 


Elmwood, 4th March, 1871. 


My Dear Miss 

I do not like to give pain, but if I Aave given it, I am glad 
that it should have been through a misapprehension of my mean- 
ing, for that may perhaps be soothed by a word of explanation. 
You will observe that the title of the article of which you speak is 
“ Swinburne’s Tragedies.” His “ Laus Veneris” I have never read, 
and so could by no possibility have meant to associate Mrs. Brown- 
ing with that painted muse. Twenty years ago I had the pleasure 
of seeing Mrs. Browning frequently, and nothing could be fur- 
ther from my thoughts than so wanton an injury to a pure and 
fragrant memory. But, as a critic, I think [ am right. I had 
“ Aurora Leigh ” in my mind, and, though I had not read it for 
many years, I find, in turning over its leaves again, that my 
judgment remains the same. What I disliked in it then and 
now was the hectic flush and the tendency to over-intensity— 
pushing expression to an unpleasant physica/ excess. Look, for 
example, at page 116 (American edition), at the passage begin- 
ning “ Away from both,” down to 


She heard the quick pants of the hills behind, 
The keen air pricked her neck. 


Again, page 195, 


The god comes down as fierce 
As twenty bloodhounds! shakes you, strangles you, 
Until the oracular shriek sha// ooze in froth. 


Nay, you will find something like this on almost every page. 
Do you like it? I confess I don’t. It gives me the same kind 
of shock I felt once in a dissecting-room. 

Now, if I am inclined to push my defense a little further, ! 
should say that the vice here was the same in kind as (if I may 
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trust report) in the “ Laus Veneris”—namely, a seeking for 
effect by forbidden means. Move my soul, I would say to the 
poet, as much as you will (or can), but pray let my poor senses 
alone. | have enough to do to master them as it is. 
So please forgive if you cannot justify me, and believe me 
Very truly yours, 


A Noted Novelist’s View of Death 
By J. M. 


A sore affliction has been visited recently on Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, the Scottish humorist and novelist, under the press- 
ure of which he has written a letter revealing a phase of 
subjectivity that has contributed largely to the success of 
his work. The letter, with its deep regard for the dark 
ways of God, its profound tenderness and pathetic interest, 
its lofty tone and beautiful simplicity of style, might lie 
within the pages of “The Little Minister,” and have been 
written by the Rev. Gavin Dishart himself, so closely allied 
is the man with the artist. The following is from “ The 
British Weekly,” May 19: ) 

“The Rev. James Winter, a highly promising young 
minister of the Free Church of Scotland, who was ordained 
only a few months ago to the pastorate at Bower, Caith- 
ness, was thrown from his horse on Sunday evening week 
and killed. . . . The funeral sermon was preached by the 
Rev. David Ogilvy, of Motherwell, uncle of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, from whom the following letter was read. Mr. Barrie’s 
a was to have been married to Mr. Winter in three 
weeks : 


J. R. Lowe. 


Kirriemuir, 11th May, 1892. 


“ To the Session and Congregation of the Free Church of 
Bower : 

“To you, at the grave of him who was in three weeks’ 
time to become her husband, my sister sends her love. 
She has not physical strength to be with you just now in 
body, but she is with you in spirit, and God is near her, 
and she is not afraid. You are her loved ones, for it was 
you who, under God, called him to Bower, and gave 
him the manse to which he was about to bring her, 
and, as he loved you, she loves you. God, who gave 
his Son for the redemption of the world, has told her 
that he had need of the disciple’s life also, and that 
he died to bring. his people of Bower to God’s knees. 
So God chose his own way, and took her Jim, her dear 
young minister, and she says, God’s will be done ; and she 
thanks him for taking away so suddenly only one who was 
ready to face his Maker without a moment's warning. 
His great goodness, she says to you, in not taking some 
one who was unprepared, is her comfort, and should be 
yours. And she prays that Mr. Winter's six months’ 
ministry among| you, and his death among you while 
doing his duty, has borne and will continue to bear good 
fruit. And always she will so pray, and she asks you to 
pray for her. And she says that you are not to grieve for 
her overmuch, for she is in God’s keeping. 

“This is a word from her brother, who cannot leave her 
to come to the funeral of his dearest friend, the purest soul 
I have ever known. It is a word about her. You have 
never seen her, but you knew him, and they have always 
been so alike in the depths of their religious feelings, in 
their humility, and in many other things you knew about 
him, and loved him for, that you may always think of them 
as one. There were four years and a half of their love- 
story, and it began the hour they first met. It never had 
a moment’s break; there was always something pathetic 
about it, for they never parted and they never wrote but 
solemnly and tenderly, as if it might be for the last time. 
The wistfulness of his face, which you must all have 
noticed, meant early death. They both felt that the one 
would soon be taken from the other, though he thought 
that he would be the survivor. Theirs was so pure a love 
that God was ever part of it. Let all the youth of Bower 
remember that there is no other love between man and 
woman save that.” 
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Landscape Gardening for Small Places 


Il. 


By Samuel Parsons, Jr. 
Superintendent of Public Parks in New York 


If the roads and paths of the home grounds constitute a 
gallery floor, as it were, a suitable vantage-point from 
which to view the actual lawn pictures, it becomes impor- 
tant, after arranging our foot and wheel ways, to design 
properly and agreeably the tree and grass paintings. As 
we drive down the country or village road to the entrance 
of our series of lawn views, we should pause for a moment 
to consider the best way of arranging and improving the 
borders of the sidewalk and highway at this point. Ordi- 
narily the improvement of this territory is left very much 
to chance, the removal of the weeds being considered a 
great contribution to the general public benefit. And yet, 
consider fora moment. This territory is really a portion 
of the lawn, being used in common by all who enter the 
place. 

As usual in such cases, the treatment must be, necessa- 
rily, suited to the environment. In a village street, I sup- 
pose, we must concede a certain finished neatness and ele- 
gance that involves shorn and well-kept turf; but in the 
outskirts of the town, or in the country, there is absolutely 
no reason why we should not follow the charming example 
afforded by Nature wherever she works her own sweet will 
in byroads or woodside lanes. Therefore, on our country 
roads we should seek to cover the fences with vines. For 
a fence, give me a stone wall before every other kind of 
inclosure, and the more rough and rugged the better. 
The vines should be, by preference, honeysuckles, and 


‘plenty of them, or Virginia creepers, Ampelopsis ticcuspi- 


data, woodbine, Virginia silk, bittersweet, trumpet creeper, 
and certain clematis such as C. Apiifolia, C. Virginica, etc. 
Having decorated with vines the wall or fence along the 
front of your place and adjoining your entrances, we will 
assume you have duly planted rows of shade-trees fifty or 
sixty feet apart, instead of the usual twenty-five or thirty 
feet. Trees, however, will not entirely complete the beauty 
of your sidewalk. Shrubs and even wild flowers (hardy 
herbaceous plants) should be associated with the shade- 
trees to make such a sidewalk satisfactory. Lone trees of 
remarkable individual excellence may now and then be tol- 
erated on the lawn, but it is not good ordinarily to see 
even the finest trees without their attendant shrubs. 
Therefore plant a shrub now and then along your front 
fence and among the trees on the border of the road, and 
I know you will reap abundant reward for such uncon- 
ventional practice. On the road itself let the grass grow 
out to the ruts of thewheelway. Don’t hoe and scrape all 
vegetation away along the highway, from a mistaken idea 
of neatness. A great mossy stone or bowlder, moreover, 
standing on the edge of your sidewalk may not be neces- 
sarily an objectionable feature, requiring the application 
of dynamite. In Nature’s way of constructing her land- 
scape pictures, rocks and bowlders often play an important 
part, and Nature’s way of doing such work is always best. 

But I am dwelling too long on one feature or view of 
the place. Let us step inside the grounds. At first, if the 
place be well arranged, we shall find ourselves completely 
shut in with trees and shrubs; one tree to, perhaps, seven 
or eight shrubs, all junction of roads and paths being care- 
fully masked. On either side of the gate, and fifty feet 
inside, if the place be large, will stand large-sized trees, 
elms or lindens, hemmed in round about by shrubs such ds 
California privet, Spircea opulifolia, Philadelphus, and 
Weigela. Be careful to select for shady places under large 
trees shrubs that are specially vigorous, and that grow well 
in comparative shade. 

When we pass out into the open, on our way to the 
front door, we should have for a space, if possible, an unob- 
structed view over wide spreading lawns and attractive 
distant stretches. An occasional moderate-sized tree or 
shrub of special beauty may be permitted along the borders 
of the drive, where the distance from the gate to the front 
door is considerable. The Camperdown elm, the Androm- 
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eda arborea, the Stuartia, the white fringe, the Japan 
Judas-tree, the Chinese and Japanese magnolias, golden 
oak, Rhus osbeckii, with certain evergreens of medium size, 
Retinosporas, firs, etc., are a few of the trees suited for this 
purpose. 

As we approach the house, all large tree-planting should 
cease, from considerations of both health and beaucy. If 
you desire to have your house in a grove of trees, mass the 
trees on either side, and never, if it can be avoided, directly 
in front of the house, and in no case nearer to the house 
than the space of fifty feet. 

If there is a turn or so-called circle in front of the house 
for the use of vehicles, wherever the branches of the road 
merge into each other, shrubs should be planted to 
mask the arrangement. Don’t plant the center of this 
“ circle,” but only the ends and outer curves. In this way 
you will secure open turf framed in with attractive shrubs 
so as to constitute a genuine lawn picture. Sometimes, 
without doubt, there will be required great circles in front 
of the house, two or three hundred feet in diameter instead 
of some forty feet, which applies generally to the average- 
sized lawn. On so large a circle, trees are of course ad- 
missible, provided they do not shut out some desirable view. 

Flowers, z. ¢. bedding plants, set out along the borders 
of the drives as we often see them, bright, garish, and 
vulgar, are an abomination. Is that too strung a term? 
Well, I will withdraw it, for I have a decided regard for 
the genuine beauty and value of the individual coleus and 
geranium. But why is it that people will plant them in stiff, 
formal combinations, set in oval or otherwise rigidly de- 
signed beds? There are the same quality of beauty and 
variety of form in the coleus and geranium as in the tree 
and shrub. It is simply that it is the fashion of unin- 
structed, inartistic persons to make up beds of this kind in 
crude, artificial-looking, and sharply defined patterns. All 
sense of the due proportions, blending, and delicate grada- 
tions of color and form visible in nature’s working around 
us seems, in such cases, lost or entirely unborn. Such 
work, in fact, generally grows out of a desire to make a 
striking demonstration of color, and is generally bad, not 
because the object is unworthy, but because the designs 
are simply artistically wrong—z. ¢., improperly and unnat- 
urally conceived. It is, therefore, a difficult problem to 
arrange good bedding and to locate it well. Remember 
this always, and when you are tempted to undertake it, 
pause, and consider well whether your gardening efforts 
would not be more profitably expended on trees, shrubs, 
and green grass. 

A safer, and to me more attractive, kind of landscape 
gardening with the lower-growth forms of vegetation, where 
masses of delicate and rich color are sought, is the employ- 
ment of hardy perennial plants, such as phloxes, asters, 
campanulas, larkspurs, etc. Association counts for a great 
deal alsoin such cases. Many hardy perennials are doubt- 
less essentially beautiful to a high degree, but their beauty 
must be greatly enhanced by the remembrance of where 
we have seen them in other days. That beautiful stream, 
wood-embowered, comes again into the vision of the mind 
as we look on a cardinal-flower, iris, or lilium superbum, 
and the charming recollection invests these flowers with 
special attractions. Then, again, when we meet the sweet- 
william, the larkspur, and the hollyhock, our thoughts go 
back to those quaint old formal gardens of New England 
towns familiar and delightful to our boyhood. And the 
coleus and geranium !—well, when we look at them we are 
apt to think of freshly painted wooden country villas, such 
as spring up in myriads at railroad stations throughout the 
country. Such associations doubtless secure scant justice 
for the plants. 

But the chief advantage of these hardy perennial plants 
is that their arrangement does not involve gardening skill 
in elaborate designs. Daffodils, lilies-of-the-valley, may 
straggle about through the grass with specially charming 
effect, and so may violets and many other similar plants, 
Don’t make the mistake, however, of neglecting such plants 
because they are left to grow in the grass or straggle over 
hillside and rock, They are attractive grown in this way, 
but all the same they need weeding, watering, and cul- 
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ture and nurture in every way you can give them, or weeds 
and drought will finally get the best of them. All plants, 
without exception, need such treatment, and no assurance 
of the hardy vigor of the plant should be allowed to deceive 
us. 
In looking over what I have said, I find that the 
most important principle I have enunciated is that the 
lawn planter should always seek to design his pictures 
on Nature’s lines as shown in choice bits of field and 
forest. This should not be understood to preclude the 
employment of the terrace and balustrade close to the 
house, of the quaint old formal garden, of the pleached 
alley or stately artificial arrangement of walk and statue. 
Only, don’t mar your distinctly country effects with more 
or less architectural arrangements. Mass all such designs 
together, and either keep them close to the house or in 
some isolated place. 


The Summer Story of a Kodak in 


Europe 


By Helen Marshall North 


The glittering roseate halo which surrounds the ama- 
teur’s prospects with his new kodak is, like many another 
halo, too brilliant to be a perfect fit. ‘The kodak in 
Europe” suggests endless possibilities. Castles and 
towers, rushing cascades, historic rivers and glens, lofty 
cathedrals, quaint dwellings, artistic ruins, and scenes from 
real life such as no stationer offers for sale upon his 
counters, fill the amateur’s mind with serenest anticipations, 
and the kodak is cheerfully packed and strapped for use. 

A summer’s experience of a kodak in Great Britain 
may, however, suggest some useful points without destroy- 
ing all the visions of pictures untold and unapproachable. 
Listen, then, to the story of a 4X5 Junior, which started 
on its travels supplied with forty-eight good transparent 
films, a yellow book of instructions, and a manual for mak- 
ing records of each exposure, time or instantaneous, with 
note of weather, time of day, latitude, longitude, subject, 
and number. Very good. 

The first exposures, as /anned, read something like this : 
No. 1. Steamer from wharf. No. 2. Pier with surviving 
friends. No. 3. Scenes in the steerage. No. 4. Wharf from 
the Bay. No. 5. New York Harbor, Bridge, Goddess of 
Liberty, forts, Governor’s Island, etc., etc. All of which 
were to form the first pages of a scrap-book of travel. But 
this was the stern reality: Departure on a day of intense 
heat and in one of the wettest rain-storms that even New 
York City could produce; departing steamer very damp 
and unpicturesque; friends peering out from under um- 
brellas, and evidently very glad to have us move off; the 
steerage moist and ‘unpleasant, and the kodak, secure at 
the foot of the berth, quite forgotten in the heat, grief, 
and general discomfort; harbor and forts blotted out of 
sight by the rain, and the sudden appearance of ma/ de mer 
obscuring all thoughts of artistic rey: 

But the little Junior bided its time. ‘The transparent 
films—precious forty-eight !—waited patiently, and soon 
days of brilliant sunshine wiled it from its corner in the 
stateroom. Glorious opportunity! White light in abun- 
dance, a grand ship, foaming waves, all sorts of odd people 
and groups, flying-fish, porpoises, and passing boats. The 
little kodak was more than busy. From all possible points 
of view it took the good ship. Boatswain and captain, 
deck steward and watch, the fat boy, the giddy girl, the 
romantic young man in correct sea attire and the gruff old 
Scotchman who quarreled with everybody, the English 
curate of critical tastes, the elderly women in three-cornered 
shawls and sailor-hats, the red- headed girl who was on the 
matrimonial outlook, the smart dressmaker running over 
for a look at the Paris fashions, and the Boston girl, severe 
of aspect under heavy but unnecessary escort—the little 
Junior took them all into its dark roll, and turned off the 
diminishing films cheerily and recklessly. The kodak 
became the fashion, and applicants for sittings numerous. 
The record-book, alas! was forgotten, and no gentle moni- 
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tor reminded the Junior’s mistress that the end of the 
forty-eight-film roll might be at hand. 

It came on this wise. By the picturesque brig of 
Doon, with its memories of Tam o’ Shanter and pursuing 
witches, the roll gave one resounding crack, and refused to 
answer the demand of the key. Its mistress, accustomed 
to temporary relapses on the part of her chronometer, 
shook the case, inverted it, battered it against the wall, and 
rolled it from side to side. She ignored the suggestion of 
a friend that the films might possibly be exhausted. But 
the fact remained that the Junior would not work. Noth- 
ing to do but wait for help at the London office. 

The London office, on an August morning, was filled as 
to its shelves and counters with waiting kodaks, and a long 
line of amateurs and others were besieging the salesmen 
with questions, the answers to which were interesting. 

“We can promise you nothing inside of three weeks.” 
‘We have no films of any size. Our supply is exhausted.” 
“An invoice is expected by the next steamer from Amer- 
ica. All promised in advance.” “The demand is in 
excess of the supply.” ‘ Why didn’t you get thm on the 
other side ?” etc., etc. 

Twenty-five owners of empty kodaks stood aghast, in- 
cluding the Junior's mistress. 

“Ob, yes, we will develop these films. The trouble is, 
you have used them all. Come around in ten days.” 

And the Junior took its place in line with the other wait- 
ing kodaks, and its mistress turned sorrowfully away. 

Bright, sunny days in London, most unusual for the sea- 
son. Richmond, Hampton Court, Canterbury, Windsor, 
Eton, Stoke Pogis, and other entrancing environs—but the 
Junior still slumbers helplessly on its shelf. Piteous ap- 
peals at the office are useless, and the precious days 
and precious sights rapidly become memories only. Lon- 
don Bridge, Temple Gardens, the Tower Green, and 
Traitors’ Gate fade away from our sight. At length the 
Junior comes home gorged with films. And immediately it 
begins to rain, and rains every day andall day. Ina blind- 
ing storm we leave the great city, with a few exposures 
taken in intervals of fog and rain, and with a strong desire 
to shake the Junior, the agents, the inventor, and the 
steamer that disappointed us. 

Oxford, Kenilworth, Stratford, Coventry—rain, rain, 
hopeless and unyielding. At Warwick Castle the sun 
shines brilliantly, but the crisp, consequential little guards- 
man at the gate insists that no cameras are allowed inside 
without the Earl’s permission. We wait for the gracious 
favor, but by the time it reaches us the rain is pouring in 
torrents. At Abbotsford, again, no cameras are allowed 
inside the gates, or at least in any advantageous position, 
but we get a view from outside, mostly stone wall ; and at 
Melrose the sun shines and a few exposures are made. 
Alas! a stupid Glasgow operator ruins the grudging favors 
bestowed by Phcebus, and cuts in two our choicest negatives. 

Fog and mist are our portion at Edinburgh, and the 
Forth Bridge is seen ina deluge of rain. Sunshine at 
Rosslyn Chapel, but no cameras are allowed inside the 
gates. A snap-shot over the fence results in a negative of 
fence and a fragment of chapel. 

At this stage of the trip the Mistress was not optimistic, 
and anticipated the Trosachs without emotion, from a 
camerical standpoint. However, there were sunny gleams 
on the coach-ride from Callender to the shores of Loch 
Achray, and, with the trifling exception that the backs of 
the coach-horses figured rather prominently in the fore- 
grounds of most of the views, the negatives were satisfac- 
tory. Loch Katrine, Allen’s Isle, the Silver Strand, and 
Loch Lomond, shone brilliantly under a strong August 
sun. Snap, snap, went the little kodak, and records -of 
loveliness were preserved forever on its strong, filmy pages. 

Penrith, Keswick, and lovely Derwentwater were fair to 
view at sunset on a Saturday night, and the Mistress 
waited impatiently for Monday morning and the kodak’s 
chances. The Sunday’s sunshine spread a glorious bene- 
diction over lake and fell, rushing Derwent winding its 
way through a fairy meadow, bold Skiddaw, the picturesque 
Norman church, Scawfell Pike, Castle Crag, and the Cat- 
veils. But Monday’s rain-storm was sufficient to wash out 
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all remembrance of sunshine, and during the twenty-one 
miles of coach-ride through classic Grasmere, Ambleside, 
and all the glories of the Wordsworth country, the Junior 
quietly slumbered under the coach seat. 

Rain again at Windermere, and a fair half-day at Ulls- 
water. Clouds at Chester, a gay, brilliant Sunday at 
Llandudno, when the Mistress was almost tempted to forget 
her New England principles and get a view of the Irish 
Sea and its bold crags. Rain again on Monday, and only 
one fair half-day at Bettws-y-Coed, that paradise of artists. 
In the meantime a private supply of films from New York 
awaited its opportunity to catch a few foreign scenes, but 
more than one-half of the supply was brought back across 
the ocean unmarked by exposures, for the return voyage 
was made under lowering skies. 

The Junior would go to Europe again—oh, yes! The 
Mistress would never travel without it ; but she would carry 
her own films, get them developed on the American side 
of the water, and not expect impossibilities. 


* 


The Genius of Nathaniel Burton 
By the Rev. Frederick Stanley Root 


By a recent arrangement with the publishers,’ the re- 
markable Yale Lectures of Nathaniel J. Burton, D.D., 
late pastor of the Park Congregational Church, Hart- 
ford, are again presented to the public in a most attract- 
ive volume, and at a price much below the original cost. 
Within the wide range of literature of this description 
it would be hard to find a more unique, impressive, 
and notable discussion of the office and work of the 
minister of Jesus Christ. The writer of this article, as 
student and pastor, was privileged to hear most of the 
lecturers in the famous Lyman Beecher course for a period 
of ten years, and in his deliberate judgment not one sur- 
passed Nathaniel Burton in the revelation of those qualities 
of intellect which, in their highest unity, lead up to what 
men call genius. As wit, poet, preacher, philosopher, and 
theologian, Dr. Burton—but for his habitual self-deprecia- 
tion and persistent shrinking from public notice—would 
have obtained recognition far beyond the limits of his 
present fame. One has only to open this volume at ran- 
dom to discover innumerable passages that deserve to be 
held in literary recognition as indubitably classic, while 
upon the practical side of his work, in phraseology as 
felicitous as it is most unusual, the author builds his 
method of pulpit and pastoral efficiency. 

A man who talks of “this seven-by-nine room of the 
finite ;” of “a Jarge Newfoundland dog way of treating 
parish matters ;’”’ of “ the vast whirl, criss-cross, and heigh- 
ho of luck and disorder ;” of “ the kiss and kiss of Hebrew 
parallelism that rocks me ;” or repeats a hundred sentences 
as sententious as this: “I had rather be alive with little 
information than dead with tons of it’ —a man who 
in this fashion through twenty lectures, and with the ease 
and naturalness of one who merely says that two and two 
make four, draws his bucket from the deepest well of 
originality. The structure of Dr. Burton’s mind, in the 
combination of elements of every tone and weight, suggests 
the massive hammer one sees in factories—a veritable 
implement of Thor—that beats a bar of iron to the thin- 
ness of a knife-blade, or barely breaks the egg-shell with 
almost Ariel touch. The force of his genius, like that of 
his great predecessor, Horace Bushnell, conveys to every 
mental movement, whether blithesome, grave, or interpre- 
tative of moods and tenses, the impression of a giant in 
the background. And this impression was notably con- 
firmed by the physical appearance of the man. With the 
form of a gladiator and the face of a lion, and a voice 
“like the sound of many waters,” Nathaniel Burton 
marched out to conquering utterance with a diction which 
reminds one of the comment of St. Ambrose on the writ- 
ings of the Apostle Paul, “His words are thunders.” 
It is the Rev. Dr. Parker who says of him, in an address 
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incorporated with these lectures, “ Dr. Burton’s physical 
form symbolized, as well as flesh and blood could, the real 
manhood within it. It was ample, stalwart, substantial. 
From head to foot there was no sign of narrowness or 
infirmity. His brain required a noble expansion and out- 
building of forehead, and the jutting eyebrows were just 
bushy enough to make his large, deep, liquid, and wonder- 
ful eyes remind one of oriel windows overhung with ivy, 
and opening into sacred precincts full of glooms and 
glories.” But the large, rugged contagiousness of Nathan- 
iel Burton’s physical expression—the revelation of his 
strength of mind in “ visible and audible being ”—in some 
measure grew out of the overflowing tenderness of. his 
nature. In this respect, as in many others, he closely 
resembled Nathaniel Hawthorne. In this respect he also 
reminds us of Theodore Parker. Theodore Parker was 
one of the most leonine men in America; but the man 
does not live whose sympathies and feelings were more 
easily stirred. I think it is O. B. Frothingham who says 
of him that he could never read from the pulpit the story 
of the crucifixion without shedding tears. 

With similar outward responsiveness to the great up- 
heavals of inward emotion, Dr. Burton would sometimes 
preach upon the mighty themes of the Cross, tears falling 
like rain upon his cheeks, and the whole congregation 
profoundly moved by the deep emotion of its leader. It is 
President Dwight, of Yale, who offers this tribute: “ He 
had the tenderness of magnanimity in his lighter moods as 
in his more serious ones.” And it was this “tenderness of 
magnanimity” that opened all the receptivities of his 
deep-toned nature to the appeal of human sorrow. Tenny- 
son writes, “‘ Never morning wore to evening but some 
heart did break.” It was the privilege of Nathaniel Bur- 
ton to keep very close to these breaking hearts, not only in 
the church of which he was the pastor, but in the wide, 
wide world of brotherhood, where sympathy holds the golden 
key to confidence. This trait of character, in all its affluence, 
is brought out in the incident related by the Rev. Joseph 
Twichell at the time of Dr. Burton’s death. Mr. Twichell 
writes: “‘ Last July he told me a thing about himself that 
] shall never forget. He said that when he came out of 
the insensibility produced by the accident [the ultimate 
cause of Dr. Burton’s death], and regained consciousness, 
his first impression was that he was mortally hurt. The 
thought, however, did not discompose him in the slightest 
degree. ‘For,’ said he, ‘dying is an affair that I have 
discounted for a good while.’ But, he went on to relate, 
this marvelous thing happened: There rose in him right 
there at that moment the surge, the flood of an all-inundat- 
ing tide of unspeakable, yearning affection that swept out 
in measureless, universal overflow toward all objects of 
affection whatsoever—the friend who was with him, the 
people who presently rendered assistance, everybody he 
thought of—all the world. It was not in words to describe 
it. It was a strange and blessed experience. And by and 
by he imparted—which was a strange thing for him to do, 
for he was a man of much reserve on the interior side of 
his life—he imparted his interpretation of the experience. 
*Wasn’t it,’ he said, ‘the most fundamental] thing in me 
coming to the surface under the pressure of a great emer- 
gency?’ Ofcourse it was. It was a pulse of eternal life, 
a waft from heaven.” 

The lectures and sermons in this volume are, in a 
very complete sense, an epitome of the man. The wit 
is all there, the tenderness, the unconventionality, the 
“ wide-orbed vision,” the impatience of theological tram- 
mels, the philosophical insight, the garnered wisdom, the 
supreme helpfulness of a strong soul. Dr. Burton, living, 
would flee from the voice of commendation as though it 
were the voice of the tempter, and would go from his Sun- 
day services in the abject and morbid conviction of utter 
and irremediable failure. But Dr. Burton, dead, lives in 
utterances that made his voice a rare tone in the gamut of 
contemporary pulpit chords struck upon the wondrous harp 
of a human personality. And the young men of our time, 
fitting for their work in seminaries of learning, will find no 
loftier inspiration, outside the covers of the Bible, than may 
be found in the study of these unique productions. 
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A Plea for Prohibition 


By President J. W. Blashford 
Of Ohio Wesleyan University 


The Christian Union never stated its attitude on pro- 
hibition more clearly than in its editorial entitled ‘“‘ The 
Remedy.” Your whole theory is summed up in the state- 
ment, “ The remedy is not in the law; it is in the Gospel.” 
My reply can be summed up in a single sentence: The 
remedy is in the law and the Gospel. | 

I recognize, with you, the theoretical inconsistency of a 
Christian man first saying to his brother, “ You must not 
sell liquor; we will compel you by law to abandon this 
wicked business,” and then appealing to him on moral 
grounds to choose some other calling. The two methods 
seem mutually exclusive; and a compulsory law passed 
against my brother apparently leaves little room for an 
appeal to his moral sentiment. 

But the same theoretical incongruity appears in the 
blending of legislative restrictions with moral appeals to 
our brethren to deter them from murder, theft, and lying, 
etc. The same theoretical difficulty appears in the Bible. 
The Old Testament says, Thou shalt not steal, commit 
adultery, etc.; while the New Testament exhorts us to 
banish even the thought of these evils. Paul indeed pro- 
tests against the Galatians going back to the legal stage 
after they had reached the higher platform of the Gospel ; 
but he recognized the law as a divine preparation for the 
Gospel. Upon the other; hand, there is great practical 
embarrassment in a Christian man urging a saloon-keeper 
not to sell liquor after the Christian has consented to 
license the traffic for a consideration. 

The solution of the perplexity arising from the union of 
legal and moral methods is due to the fact that the race 
passes through three stages in regard to every great prin- 
ciple. The first is the barbarous stage, in which a prin- 
ciple, as for instance the sacredness of life or property, is 
ignored in theory and generally outraged in practice. But 
society advances, and presently reaches a state in which the 
majority recognize the principle and punish its violations by 
penalties. This is the legal stage. Society still advances, 
and reaches a moral stage in which the principle is obeyed 
from an inner impulse and not from outward compulsion. 
The freedom of our black brothers has passed through 
these stages within the last thirty years. 

The last two stages are usually successive for individu- 
als. But they must be maintained together in society, 
because the individuals who make up society are in various 
stages of development. The most delicate task for 
a teacher in our public schools is to appeal constantly to 
moral sentiment and to strive to make principles incarnate 
in the lives of the children, and yet to repress wrong, at the 
right time and in the right measure, by outward punish- 
ment. Thus the two principles must be combined in the 
home, in the school, and in society. There is no real 
inconsistency in a judge urging a man who has committed 
a‘crime to advance to the spiritual plane of life, and then 
following the exhortation by a legal sentence for the past 
misconduct of the criminal. 

I am sure that you recognize the legal stage as a neces- 
Sary one in dealing with the liquor traffic, because you 
favor restrictive legislation. Your appeal to legislation to 
supplement moral effort in combating intemperance seems 
to me to make void your contest between the law and the 
Gospel as two mutually exclusive methods in dealing with 
this evil. 

It is possible that your objection is not to legislation fer 
sé, but only to prohibition as a mistaken legal remedy. 
But if you hold, as modern history shows, that every civil- 
ized community has entered upon the legal stage in its 
conflict with intemperance, then the only question between 
us is this: Will the legal stage culminate in prohibition, 
and society pass through prohibition up to the moral stage? 
or will society enter upon the moral stage without passing 
through the prohibitory legal stage? But here, again, his- 


.tory seems to teach that legal restrictions upon evil always 


culminate in prohibition before they are followed by the 
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moral stage. Did not the restrictions upon private 
vengeance culminate in the prohibition of murder? Have 


not the restrictions in regard to the enslavement of cap-. 


tives taken in war culminated in the prohibition of slavery? 
Prohibition is the only logical goal of legal restriction. 
The triumph of the temperance cause is no more possible 
by the abandonment of restrictive legislation in the pres- 
ent half-finished stage of the legal conflict than was the 
abolition of slavery possible without the adoption of the 
thirteenth amendment. We recognize that the moral stage 
is the goal of the temperance conflict. The men who, like 
yourself, are helping to prepare the race for this moral 
stage are true co-workers in the cause of temperance. The 
time may come when it will be even as necessary to urge 
the Government to lessen the police control of this traffic, 
and leave the contest to moral forces alone, as it was nec- 
essary for President Hayes to withdraw the troops from 
the South, and to leave the thirteenth amendment to the 
support of the moral sentiment of the people. But your 
present exhortation to temperance men to abandon, in its 
present incomplete stage, the legal contest for moral efforts 
seems to me as untimely as was the cry of the Democratic 
party for the abandonment of legal measures supported by 
force for the suppression of the Rebellion in 1863. 

It is possible that your only objection to prohibition 
arises from your belief that it is utterly impracticable as a 
remedy for our drinking habits. We recognize that no law 
enforces itself; and to make prohibition practical we ask 
for a party back of it. But without a party making this 
issue paramount, prohibition has still proved the most 
effective restraint upon the liquor traffic known in law. 
This is shown by the United States revenue statistics of 
prohibition States as compared with license States, and by 
the universal opposition to prohibition upon the part of 
liquor-sellers, whose opinions, through their practical 
acquaintance with the business, furnish expert testimony 
as to the comparative value of restrictive laws. In 1881 
Kansas paid .1434 per cent. of all the revenue collected in 
the United States for the manufacture and sale of intox- 
icating liquors. During the past ten years, Kansas has 
advanced from the twentieth State in the Union to the 
rank of nineteenth State. But, after ten years of prohibi- 
tion, Kansas paid in 1891 only .0474 per cent. of the same 
taxes. Prohibition, therefore, where it can be secured, de- 
creases the confessed evil far more than does the license 
system, 

In calling prohibition impracticable you possibly mean 
that it cannot yet secure the sanction of voters in New 
York City, or New York State, or in the United States. 
But it is the function of an influential paper to help make 
just measures practicable. Did Henry Ward Beecher falter 
in demanding the abolition of slavery because its abolition 
seemed impracticable? Did he not rather become the 
seer of a higher civilization simply because he discerned 
with prophetic vision that legal emancipation, which 
seemed impossible, was in reality the next essential step 
toward the final solution of the slavery problem ? 


* 


Conventions and Summer Gatherings 
of 1892 


Under this general title the May number of “ The 
Review of Reviews ” contains a list of the various assem- 
blies, political, religious, social, and educational, which will 
be held during this summer. The following synopsis of 
that catalogue will perhaps assist some of our readers in 
preparing their vacations. For details which the limits of 
space do not admit here our readers are referred to the 
“* Review of Reviews.” 


POLITICAL CONVENTIONS 


The Republican National Convention, Minneapolis, Minn., 
June 7, is assembling as we go to press. The twin cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul are worth seeing for themselves, aside 
from the political interest of the occasion. The Exposition 
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building, where the Convention is to be held, will hold twelve 
thousand people. 

The Democratic National Convention, Chicago, June 21. 
This will be one of the most memorable Democratic gatherings 
since the war. There are likely to be many exciting and mem- 
orable incidents. The “ Wigwam,” where the Convention is to 
meet, will hold twelve thousand people. 

The People’s Party National Convention, Omaha, Neb., July 
4. The People’s party is the successor of the Greenback party, 
and is composed of the Farmers’ Alliance and various allied 
elements. 

The Prohibition National Convention, Cincinnati, June 29. 
An attendance of eight thousand people and an enthusiastic 
convention are looked for. 


EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND PHILANTHROPIC MEETINGS 


The National Educational Association, Saratoga, July 12. 
Twenty thousand people are expected to attend this assembly. 
The Association has grown to be the largest organization in the 
world of men and women engaged in educational work. 

Southern Educational Association, Atlanta, Ga., July 6. 
Topics of especial interest to those engaged in the new de- 
velopment of the South will be discussed by distinguished 
educators. 

The American Institute of Instruction, Narragansett Pier, 
R. I., July 6. This is the oldest organization of teachers in the 
country. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Rochester, N. Y., August 17. This is the most important 
purely scientific organization in this country, and is to the United 
States what the famous British Association is to England. 

The University Extension Conference, Chautauqua Lake, 
N. Y., July 18. Our readers need no comment upon the impor- 
tance and value of this conference. 

The National Conference of Charities and Correction, Den- 
ver, Colo., June 23. This promises to be a most influential meet- 
ing, and of peculiar interest to those interested in sociological 
questions, 

Social Science Congress, Saratoga, N. Y., August 29. The 
annual meetings of this association are always stimulating and 
valuable to 


RELIGIOUS GATHERINGS 


The Christian Endeavor Convention, Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, July 7. The Christian Union has already 
announced the programme of this great meeting, and will con- 
tain other articles about it in later issues. 

We have already reported the Methodist Conference, the 
Presbyterian Assembly, and the Baptist anniversaries for 1892. 

A Salvation Army Camp-Meeting will open at Old Orchard, 
Me., on July 16. Commander Booth will speak at Chautauqua, 
July 23, on the social side of the Army’s work. 

The Episcopal General Convention, Baltimore, first Wednes- 
day in October. This is the triennial convention of the whole 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The largest and best-known summer university in this country, 
which in this instance is to say the world, is Chautauqua. Its 
sessions this year are from July 6 to August 17. The English, 
French, and German languages and literatures; Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, botany, 
history, political economy, social science, psychology, pedagogics, 
music, and physical culture are some of the subjects which may 
be studied at Chautauqua. 

The next summer university to:Chautauqua in size is that at 
Bay View on Lake Michigan. It opens on July 12 and closes 
August 10. Professor Richard T. Ely, of the University of 
Wisconsin, will be in charge of Bay View University as its Prin- 
cipal. 
The Martha’s Vineyard Institute, designed particularly for 
teachers, will meet on July 11. Last year six hundred teachers, 
representing thirty-six States and Territories, were in attendance. 

Harvard and Cornell will have some special summer courses, 
beginning July 1 and continuing six weeks, which ought to 
attract attention. These courses are specially applicable to 
teachers. 

The School of Applied Ethics will be continued this year, as 
last, at Plymouth, Mass. Information about it may be obtained 
from Mr. Nathaniel Morton, of Plymouth. 

The School of Romance and History will meet at Deerfield, 
Mass., the last two weeks of July, under the directorship of Pro- 
fessor L. J. B. Lincoln. Among the lecturers in attendance 
last year were Mr. George W. Cable and Mr. H. W. Mabie of 
The Christian Union. 
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The Home 
The Feeders of Life 


The necessity of success is effort. No enterprise ever 
succeeded backed only by good wishes and approval. 
Real interest means effort—effort that tends to success. 

No character was ever developed by the mere desire of 
attainment ; it is bending every effort toward the desired 
end that makes character. Nor has success ever come 
from spasmodic effort. No man ever became a force in 
any field—art, science, politics, Church, or philanthropy— 
without definite effort toward a well-understood end. The 
whole of life’s success depends on perception and deter- 
mination. Lacking either makes success impossible, whether 
for one’s self or for an enterprise. 

We overcome obstacles as they are seen to be obstacles ; 
and the keenness with which we see the end in view 
makes the impediment a thing not to discourage us, but to 
push us to more earnest effort to accomplish that which 
lies before us as the one desirable object of life. 

The true purpose of life is the development of character, 
and all that engages effort should be a means toward that 
end. Any interest that diverts from that end tears down 
rather than builds up. 

It is because we do not realize how closely every thought, 
every act, of our lives becomes part of that which we call 
character, that so many of us find dissatisfaction in living, 
and wonder why life does not yield richer fruit. 

All that moves us to activity becomes a part of ourselves— 
a force to the end we have in view, or an irritant born in 
weakness, but holding a tyrant’s power until we cast it from 
us. 


The School-Girls’ Fund 


Opening of Cherry Vale 


A group of ten girls stood at the entrance of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge at seven o’clock on the evening of May 29, 
waiting for the guide to take them to Cherry Vale. Of 
the ten girls, none over twenty years of age, four had 
never seen the country, and two had never been to New 
York City; so that the railroad journey of one hour was 
an event which so excited them that one of the girls said 
she had not been able to eat or sleep since she had known 
she could go. When the last minute was. reached, the 
party started up the stairs, leaving three expected ones 
behind. The journey had begun. The Grand Central 
Station was reached without any striking incident. When 
the station was entered and the party were passing along 
the bridge on the inside of the station, the long lines of 
cars and the heavy shadows thrown by the electric lights, 
the hurrying crowds, the distant calls of the trainmen, 
proved very exciting to theSe inexperienced travelers. The 
party were joined by two more at the station, and, hurrying 
along the platform, we were soon seated in the cars, hurry- 
ing away through the darkness to a world unknown to all 
but one of the party. 

Greenwich was reached a little after nine o’clock, and 
the party found waiting a carryall into which we hurried, 
and as it moved we knew we were really in the country. 
“T never saw so many stars!” was the first exclamation, as 
there was a break in the trees on the road. “Oh! how 
lovely it smells!” exclaimed another. “I am so glad I 
could come !” was still another exclamation, repeated again 
and again. And at last silence settled down over the 

The quiet, the strange new look of the moon, the 
wonderful brilliancy of the stars, the sound of the wind in 
the trees, were all seen and heard, and at last full. hearts 
found relief in silence. As we turned the corner, leaving 
the main road to enter the Cherry Vale lane, its lights 
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were pointed out. and it was suggested that we should sing 
“ Home, Sweet Home.” We could not, for the members 


- of the party did not know it, and so we sang ‘“‘ Comrades.”’ 


A light waved in the doorway, and the household, headed 
by the representative of the Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Society, the hostess of this occasion, met us. It is impos- 
sible to give in words the impression that Cherry Vale 
made on the visitors. 

We entered through the porch into a pretty hall—the 
paper a yellow; the floor, covered partly by two rugs, 
painted a shade darker; furnished with a couple of oak 
chairs, and a table covered with a white cover and holding 
A pretty 
arrangement of oak hooks and a blue and white Japanese 
umbrella-holder stood between the front door and the Elm 
Room, which was the parlor room of the house, but it seemed 
best to useitasa bedroom. Here were four white iron bed- 
steads, with snow-white bed-linen ; two bureaus, with all the 
decorations in white, with an elm leaf embroidered in yel- 
low; a mirror-ribbon, with the motto “ Welcome! as the 
hang-bird to the elm-tree bough,” stretched across a 
corner of the mirror of one bureau. Splashers of white 
with the elm leaf in yellow were fastened back of the wash- 
stands. As the floor was yellow, with a strip of yellow 
carpet beside the beds, the walls covered with a paper of 
a darker shade of yellow, the effect was harmonious ; the 
white dotted Swiss curtains swung in the breeze, bringing 
the odor of the lilacs just outside the window. 

The parlor of Cherry Vale is at the end of the hall, and 
is the keyto the house. The stairs to the dining-room and 
the stairs to the second story lead from it, as well as the 
door to the beautiful piazza, on which four sets of lanciers 
can be danced at the same time. The walls of this room 
are covered with a very pretty paper of a delicate blue 
with a conventionalized daisy ; the furniture is of light ash ; 
a settee and chairs cane-seated. The curtains are white ; 
a square table, on which is a cover that matches the wall 
paper, a nickel-plated lamp, and books, is in the center of 
the room, directly before the open fireplace, in which we 
hope to put andirons. A couple of pictures are on the 
wall. The floors all over the house are painted yellow, the 
parlor floor covered with a _ neutral-tinted Kensington 
square. Book-shelves and a desk are to be added to this 
room, which will have the appearance of a library. About 
one hundred books have been sent to Cherry Vale, but 
books and pictures are both needed. We hope that all 
pictures sent will be good etchings, or photographs of 
recognized works of art, or water-colors. Pictures that tell 
stories, or landscapes, will be most gladly welcomed, and 
also pictures treating of spiritual themes. The visitors’ room 
and the matron’s room open into the parlor; these rooms 
are furnished as the rest of the house is furnished, except 
that the visitor’s room will have a folding bed to accom- 
modate two friends when they arrange to go together. All 
the other beds in the house are single beds. Upstairs are 
two large and three small rooms, one to be used by the 
servants. The garret will be made as pretty as possible, 
and cots for six girls will be put up there to accommodate 
the girls who can spend only Sunday in the country. 

The tour through the house evoked ejaculations of ap- 
proval and delight. “ Bang-up,”’ “ Immense,” were mingled 
with “ Perfectly lovely” and “ Just too sweet.” These, as 
well as the familiar “* Too lovely for anything ” and “ Awfully 
pretty,”’ were the comments of these first guests to Cherry 
Vale—the joint expression of love and good will froma 
wealthy gentleman and his wife and the school-girls of 
this country to the working-girls of New York and Brooklyn. 

The dust of the journey was removed, and the dining- 
room, newly built, was visited. Here two tables, covered 
with white cloths, and holding pretty. blue and white 
dishes, several glass pitchers filled with milk, and plates of 
crackers, had been provided. This room adjoins the 
kitchen, which is under the parlor, Cherry Vale being one 
story higher at the back than in the front. The room is 
finished in pine, shellacked, the large beams and large 
sliding glass windows making a beautiful background for 
the happy girls gathered about the table. The roof of this 
room forms a piazza twenty-five feet square at the level of 
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the parlor floor. A large open dresser, the plain high- 
backed chairs, the soft pretty curtains at the windows, and 
the hanging lamps, with pretty shades, over the table, com- 
plete the dining-room. The generous stove in the kitchen, 
the long pine table, the cooking utensils, all new and 
shining, the cheery faces of the two Swedes who will *man- 
age this department of Cherry Vale, testify to a future of 
good food, if plain. 

Good-night was said, and the visitor left Cherry Vale 
with a heart full of gratitude to those who had made Cherry 
Vale a realized dream. Sunday was clear and beautiful. 
When the church-bells began to ring, a carryall drove up 


to the door to take the guests to the church of their 


choice. As the village contains a Congregational, a Pres- 
byterian, an Episcopal, a Methodist Episcopal, and a 
Roman Catholic church, and seats have been or will be 
assigned te Cherry Vale in each of the churches, the house 
may be said to represent the most ideal family life pos- 
sible, where the members are of many minds and many 
persuasions. 

After church came dinner, a long walk, twilight spent 
on the piazza in the comfortable chairs provided, watching 
the light die out over the blue waters of the Sound, 
the stars coming out one by one, as night settled over 
Cherry Vale. 

Monday was full of excitement, for at eleven o’clock one 
hundred working-girls would arrive from New York and 
Brooklyn. The rooms must be put in perfect order ; flow- 
ers must be picked and put in every room in the house ; ; 
the cups for milk and coffee must be arranged in the din- 
ing-room. At last everything was done, and there came 
the anxious moments of waiting. The first carryall came, 
and then it became a flood of human beings—wild, happy, 
enthusiastic girls, exclaiming, calling, laughing girls, full of 
life and fun ; workroom, store, factory, shop, forgotten ; just 
the freedom of the day, the beauty of the house which was 
prepared for them, making life, for this day at least, a song. 
Over the grounds, up the lane, through the lots, grouped 
on the piazza, were girls. Lunch-time brought them back, 
when baskets and boxes were opened and contents ex- 
changed. Coffee and milk had been supplied in abun- 
dance. But lunch was not the climax of this picnic, as it 
so often is. 

At half past one a procession of carryalls and carriages 
came down the lane and soon were filled ; laughing faces 
looked out under the tops, handkerchiefs waved, and the 
drive of three hours began. 

We next met at the station, in time for the train that 
leaves the station at 5:12. Twocars had been reserved for 
the party, and they never have held, never will hold, a 
happier one. 

The picnic was made possible through the courtesy of 
a gentleman closely connected with The Christian Union, 
who advanced the money to buy the tickets. The New 
York and New Haven road was most generous and kind 
in all the arrangements, so that the party went and came 
without confusion or delay. The residence of the gentle- 
man who owns Cherry Vale, and who has so generously 
made it available for the working-girls, was passed by the 
girls while driving. The son of the gentleman saluted the 
party by bugle-calls, and gratitude was expressed by wav- 
ing handkerchiefs and cheers. This was the first meeting 
of these friends. 

Visitors, residents of Greenwich, were received all day. 
Cherry Vale will prove not only a place for rest, recreation, 
and recuperation, but for social opportunity such as was 
never offered before to working-girls. The school-girls of 
the town gave every evidence of an interest that means the 
extension of social courtesies to the guests at Cherry Vale. 
If the girls who have furnished this house so that every 
hour in it is educational in its effects, creating new stand- 
ards, new wants, to be gratified by the giving up of useless 
articles of adornment, will plan to send from each school 
two representatives to tell them of the beauties that lie 
unseen all about this home ; to learn how much that is noble, 
grand, and true is in the life of the working-girl, who, 
almost without opportunity, has earned her living since 
early childhood—then will Cherry Vale have accomplished 
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its purpose of bringing the two ends of the girl-world to 


clasp hands. 
FINANCIAL REPORT 


For Vacation Home : 
Previously, acknowledged 


For Vacation Fund: 

Benefit King’s Daughters, Great Barrington..............«........ 10 00 
Balances freuen I 20 


Household Nursing 


I1.—Care of Beds, Clothing, and Giving of Baths 
By Helen W. Bissell 


In all cases of long-continued illness, or where it is 
necessary to lift the patient, a narrow bed is preferable, 
for then the invalid can be reached from each side, and 
more easily moved than from one side alone. 

The bed should stand with its head against the wall, in 
such a position that then there is otherwise free passage 
all around. 

In preparing for a surgical case, where the patient will 
be obliged to remain in one position for days or weeks, 
very stiff springs with a hair mattress, or husk covered 
with cotton, are desirable. The bedstead should be care- 
fully dusted, and then wiped off with a cloth dampened 
with soapy water, or some disinfectant solution. If there 
is any tendency in the bed to sink in the middle, a small 
tick with straw in it should be placed under the mattress, 
where the weight of the body would come. There is hardly 
anything more tiresome to a patient than a sagging bed. 

It is well to cover the mattress first with a rubber sheet, 
that is firmly tied or pinned down on every side ; lay over 
this a cotton pad or old blanket, to avoid the chilly sensa- 
tion given by the rubber, and draw and pin over this 
tightly a cotton sheet. If safety-pins are used, and the 
work is thoroughly done, there is little danger of having 
wrinkles, that are so distressing and apt to cause bed-sores. 
A cross sheet, consisting of a large sheet folded to about 
one-quarter of its original size, and laid across the middle 
of the bed, is a protection to the otherclothing. This can 
be easily changed as often as desirable. 

Children’s beds should be particularly carefully attended 
to, and the sheets drawn smoothly and kept free from 
crumbs. Babies have only one way to express their feel- 
ings, and so are often supposed to be in pain, and dosed 
accordingly, when the whole source of annoyance is the 
damp, uncomfortable bed. 

In almost every case where there is no necessity for retain- 
ing one position on account of a fracture, the patient can 
be gently turned on to one side, and the soiled sheet and 
draw-sheet rolled into narrow compass behind him ; then, 
if the fresh sheet and draw-sheet, also rolled tightly, are 
placed against the other, he can easily be turned back 
again on to the fresh bedding. In this way one change of 
position is all that is required, and it is not difficult to 
then take off soiled articles, and smooth-out,and pin down 
the clean ones. In changing the upper bed-clothing, place 
an open clean sheet over the spread, and then draw down 
the blankets, etc., beneath it. In this way there is no 
exposure of the person, and the likelihood of taking cold is 
lessened. After the sheet is in place, it is little work to 
arrange the blankets and spread. These should always 
be long enough to allow of being securely tucked in at the 
foot. If the weather is warm, it is well to replace the 
spread with a sheet. If a blanket be folded and laid on 
the foot of the bed, be sure that the stripes run across 
instead of up and down, This is only a little point, but 
one of those on which the general air of good order in a 
room depends. 

The sheets should be changed every day or two, and 
the blankets taken out-of-doors to air at least once a week. 
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In this way a bed can be kept fresh with a minimum of 
labor. 

One feather and one hair pillow are preferable to two 
of feathers, for the hair gives the necessary support to the 
head and does not allow of the amount of burrowing that 
two soft pillows admit. Night-dresses should be open 
down the entire front, which permits of their being put on 
reversed. Until it has been tried, one cannot estimate the 
comfort it is to a feeble patient to have the clothing quietly 
slipped on from the front, thus doing away with the 
fatigue of being lifted and moved around. In this same 
manner undervests can be put on and taken off. 

Knitted bed-slippers and short woolen stockings are 
often very comfortable and satisfactory when there is a 
tendency to cold feet, though hot-water bags are generally 
preferred. 

In bathing patients, see that the room is at least seventy 
degrees, that there are no draughts, and that the clothing to 
be put on is in perfect order. Take water about blood 
heat, with or without alcohol, as seems best, and with some 
castile soap go over the entire body, beginning with the 
face and neck, uncovering only a small portion of the 
body, as one limb, at a time. Lay a large towel beneath it 
to prevent dampening the bed, wring the wash-cloth quite 
dry, and go over the surface rapidly but thoroughly. Dry 
the skin immediately, paying particular attention to the 
surfaces that come together, as between the fingers and the 
toes. If the patient enjoys it, a gentle rubbing afterwards 
brings a glow to the skin and prevents any feeling of chilli- 
ness. Of course, if the patient is feeble it will be neces- 
sary to do part of the bathing in the morning, finishing the 
work in the evening. Some who are convalescing enjoy 
having the bath in the evening, considering it at that time 
particularly refreshing and creating a tendency to sleep. 


A Hoped-for Opportunity 


Some time ago there appeared in The Christian Union 
the gist of a conversation at the luncheon of a woman’s club, 
where all the speakers agreed that the most wearing and 
annoying part of their housekeeping was the fact that for 
two days in the week almost all household arrangements 
were subservient to the wash-tub and ironing-board; that 
if the laundry-work could be done out of the house, house- 
keeping would be much easier, and that, in a measure, 
part of the servant-girl problem would be solved. The 
result of this article was a letter from a young lady who 
believed that she would like to start a laundry out of town. 
An item to this effect appeared in The Christian Union, 
and about fifty letters were received in response from peo- 
ple who wished to communicate at once with the projector 
of the enterprise. This young lady found that she could 
not begin the enterprise before fall, if at all, and each of 
the writers to The Christian Union received a notice to 
that effect. Shortly after that a letter was received from a 
lady who has carried on a country laundry for some time, 
and made it a success—so much of a success that she now 
wishes to enlarge her business. She owns a place in the 
country, has built a building, and trained workers. Her 
purpose is not only to help the housekeepers, but to train 
girls to do laundry-work properly, that they may earn good 
wages. This enterprise is not an experiment ; it is the 
enlarging of a business that has been proved a success. 
As the proprietor said in The Christian Union office, “I 
not only wish to help the housekeepers, but I wish to train 
workers, and I wish to prove to women who, like myself, 
are left without money and with a family, that executive abil- 
ity, common sense, and honest pride will enable a woman 
to make a comfortable living at a business which has here- 
tofore been regarded with somewhat of disdain, but which 
I believe to be worthy the highest respect.” It surely 


must be of as much value to a woman to know that her 
clothes are washed under good hygienic conditions, and 
that they are not to be destroyed by chemicals, as it is for 
her to know that the ready-made garments which she buys 
at the stores are not made in rooms where patients are ill 
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with contagious diseases. The clothes sent to this laundry 
will be bleached on the grass and dried out-of-doors. 

The address of the lady can be obtained at The Chris- 
tian Union office, or at the Woman’s Exchange, 329 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Spring Birds in the Park 
II. 
By Olive Thorne Miller 


The “ Ramble,” with its tempting little side paths, its 
cozy corners where is always a bench to sit on, and its dis- 
tance from horses and carriages, is a charming place to 
look for birds on a bright April morning. 

We shall doubtless hear them before we see them. A 
joyous “ te-o-tum! te-o-tum!” in the sweetest of voices 
comes from over our heads, and we look up to see a tiny 
bird flying in a bounding way that reminds us of waves as 
they roll up on the seashore. He is too small and he flies 
too fast to be seen very well, but when he alights we shall 
soon see that he is a goldfinch—an American goldfinch, 
somewhat smaller than a canary, dressed in bright yellow, 
with black wings and tail, and a coquettish black cap. 

A more winsome bird than this little beauty can hardly 
be found ; gentle and pleasant in his ways, always cheer- 
fully singing as he goes, and, happily, one of the most com- 
mon birds we have. A little later he will begin to think 
about a mate and a nest, and then we may notice that the 
partner he seeks is not arrayed in gorgeous yellow like 
himself, but in modest yellow-olive color, with breast 
slightly more yellow, and dusky brown wings and tail. 
Her call isa sweet “ pe-e-p” almost exactly like the note of 
a canary, and she’s a charming bit of a birdling, not only 
to her gay little wooer, but to us. Then we shall hear 
music indeed! Such warbling, such delicious carols and 
singing on the wing, nothing but a bobolink can equal. 

The nest of this pair, when it appears, is generally in a 
cluster of twigs that stand straight up; a young fruit-tree 
in the orchard is 4 favorite spot, though sometimes it may 
be found near the end of a maple branch. It is one of the 
prettiest bird-houses we have—a soft, deep cup, with a 
bed of thistle-down an inch thick for the baby goldfinches 
to lie on. But we shall have to wait a long time to see the 
nest, for it is not made till July, when almost all the 
feathered babies in the neighborhood are fledged and 
flying about. 

Why the goldfinches nest so late nobody knows. Some 
people think it is because they insist upon having thistle- 
down for a bed, while others declare they must have a 
certain late-coming insect to feed to the little ones. No 
doubt there’s a good reason, but we haven’t got into all 
the bird secrets yet. 

While we are admiring the goldfinch, there comes a flash 
of scarlet, and on a low branch not far away appears one 
of our most showy birds, jerking his body this way and 
that in great excitement, and calling, a sort of hissing ‘sip! 
sip!” 

He is a big fellow, almost the size of a robin, dressed in 
brilliant scarlet, with an elegant pointed crest, coral-red 
beak, and a black face. He is the cardinal grosbeak, 
sometimes called the Virginia nightingale, and his mate, 
though not so dazzling, is prettier than he, in soft olive- 
brown, with red beak, and a reddish shade on wings and 
tail. Both have very large bills, as the nameimplies. It 
is said that a small flock of these birds live in some 
secluded nook in the Park all winter ; but, however that may 
be, they are certainly here in April, and, though shy birds, 
they appear very much at home, and are plainly seen on 
the nearly bare trees. 

While we look at the beautiful creature, hoping to hear 
his voice, he flies to the ground and hops about, holding 
his tail well up in the air, looking for something to eat. 
This bird is a very fine musician, equal to the far-famed 
nightingale in ‘the opinion of his lovers, and he will per- 
form by the hour when he feels like it. His mate sings 
too; her voice is not so loud and penetrating as his, but 
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it is delightfully sweet, and I prefer it. The nest is almost 
as big as a robin’s, and placed in a bush, or low thick tree, 
and the babies are dear, clumsy little fellows, just like 
mamma. 

One can’t go very far in the “ Ramble,” on these pleas- 
ant spring days, without hearing Chippy. Do you know 
him? He is one of our smallest sparrows, like the English 
sparrow streaked on the back, but much smaller, and wear- 
ing a dull redcap. He is perhaps our most common bird, 
found everywhere, not in the least shy, and as fond of 
crumbs at the back door as the English sparrow himself. 
His song is pleasant and spring-like to hear, but it is not 
musical, being simply a long trilling “ tr-r r-r-r ” on one note. 

Chippy has another common name—the “ hair-bird,” 
because the nest is thickly lined with horse-hairs. Of 
course the little builder cannot go to the upholsterer’s and 
buy it by the pound, as we can, so every hair in the nest 
must be sought in the road, where it has dropped out of 
the tail or mane of some horse. You can judge how much 
work it is to get enough of them for her use. 

The chipping-sparrow builds a pretty nest, low down in 
a tree, and very easily found. The babies are restless 
little fellows, in a hurry to start out inthe world before 
they can half fly, and when they are hopping around on 
the ground they make a great noise, calling and crying 
as if to tell all the hungry cats and meddlesome boys 
where they areto be found. I’ve often wondered there 
were any chipping-sparrows left, but as every pair has two 
or three broods a year, there-is never any lack of them. 

Far different in manners and in looks is another bird to 
be seen these fresh spring mornings—the hermit thrush, 
on his way north to spend his summer. He will not make 
himself heard, and one must look sharp to see him, sitting 
quietly on a low branch, his feathers fluffed out, arranging 
his plumage, or hopping about on the ground, looking for 
his breakfast. If he sings, it will probably be in the early 
morning or toward night. But it is worth listening for; a 
song that makes others seem poor and weak; the most 
enchanting bird music we can hope to hear in the Park, if 
not in the country. 

This bird is somewhat smaller than the robin, brown on 
the back, with a reddish tail and spotted breast. The nest 
is generally on the ground or near it, and the babies are 
quiet little creatures who know better than to call pussy to 
breakfast. 

Different still from all these is another bird we shall 
find in the Park. At first we shall hear him— 


The ceaseless rap 
’ Of the yellow-hammer’s tap, 


Tip-tap, tip-tap, tip-tap-tip, 


or perhaps a low “ka! ka! ka! ka! ka!” and then, if we 
look carefully, we may see him hanging on to the trunk of 
a tree as though he were nailed there. 

He is larger than a robin, with a long beak, and dressed 
in olive-brown, with breast lighter and shading into yellow. 
He has bars and spots of black and dabs of white here and 
there, a conspicuous black half-moon on his breast, and a 
bright red collar at the back of his neck. (You will easily 
know him by these.) The quills of his wing-feathers are 
gold color; hence his name, golden-winged woodpecker. 

If we are very lucky we may see him on the ground look- 
ing about for any stray ant he may find, but his nest we 
shall probably never see, for it is inside the trunk of a tree, 
and nobody can get farther than the outside door. An- 
other name for him is the flicker, and he is a talkative fel- 
low off in the woods where his nest is. He can sing, too, 
though I never heard him do it out-of-doors. The song 
is very low, hardly to be heard across a room, and one of 
the drollest bird-songs I ever heard. 


* 


According to the newspaper paragraphs, the members of the 
Cabinet of the United States are to be congratulated on their 
daughters. Miss Blaine is said to be housekeeper of her father’s 
house, and to show wonderful executive ability in its manage- 
ment. Miss Foster is spoken of as an “emergency girl ;” while 
Miss Rusk is said to show positive talent in her artistic work. 


A Family Paper 
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From the Day’s Mail 


Sometimes a letter has in it such a spirit of truth and 
earnestness that one is forced to break a rule. The Chris- 
tian Union knows nothing of the writer of the following 
letter, nor does it assume any responsibility. It simply 
publishes the letter, and is willing to give the address of 
the writer to any one who feels able to supply him with 
the home he desires. 


Dear Christian Union: 

The fact that The Christian Union gives always so much 
attention to questions of daily life makes me hope that from 
you I can get an advice how to come into closer contact with 
Americans, with the aim to learn the language and the manners 
of this coun I am now one year in America, coming from 
Germany, and did not succeed therewith. My income is small 
(eleven dollars a week), and this prevents me from living in an 
American boarding-house frequented by educated people. But, 


_ nevertheless, I think that I could have help if only somebody would 


introduce me to an American family with which I could culti- 
vate a friendly intercourse by living in the same house. I would 
prefer to go to a suburb or farm situated in the northern part of 
New York City or Long Island, or the heights between Union 
Hill and Fort Lee. I like country life better than life in the 
city, and think it gives better opportunity for unpretending con- 
versation. I beg you to write me, if my wish can be realized, 
and what I must do to reach the object of my endeavors. With 
the assurance that I will accept any advice with hearty thanks, 
I remain Yours respectfully, C. H. 


Several answers have been received to “ F.S. H.’s” 
question ; we publish only one : 


Dear Christian Union: 
In answer to “ F. S. H.” in the issue of May 14, I would say 
that the author of the lines beginning 
Ask God to give thee skill in comfort’s art 
is A. E. Hamilton. I send the whole poem. 
Ask God to give thee skill 
In comfort’s art, 
That thou mayst consecrated be 
And set apart 
Unto a life of sympathy. 
For heavy is the weight of ill 
On every heart, 
And comforters are needed much 
Of Christlike touch. 
—A. E. Hamilton. 


I am not quite sure of the division into lines, but two lines are 
here given which were omitted in the quotation by “F. S. H.” 
A. S. W. 


The Christian Union is glad to publish this letter from 
the pastor of the church in Brooklyn where the course of 
lectures on local history was recently given. The plan 
deserves imitation. 


Dear Christian Union: 

I observe in your issue of May 21 a very cordial and appre- 
ciative article upon the course of lectures in Local History 
recently delivered in All Souls’ Universalist Church, Brooklyn. 
I want to thank the editors of the Union for this hearty notice, 
and for its note of warm approbation; but may I venture to cor- 
rect one or two mistakes as regards the inception of the plan? 
They are perhaps not material, and yet they will bring out a 
feature of our plan which we conceive to be quite as admirable 
as the one commended by The Christian Union. The fact is, 
the lectures were intended from the beginning, not for the mem- 
bers of the Club, but as their contribution to a certain form of 
missionary work. Our plan was to reach the children in the 
upper grades of the grammar schools of the city and the high 
schools, tell them something about the historic interest of their 
city, and indirectly imbue them with a little of the spirit of local 
patriotism. This we thought to be a legitimate form of church 
work, and it was for this reason that we asked the trustees of 
our church to lend us the comfortable auditorium for the instruc- 
tion of the children, 

The lectures were absolutely free to the teachers and children 
of the public schools, and over a thousand tickets-were dis- 
tributed. Nothing was charged except to adults not connected 
with the schools. I may add that all these details of our plan 
were thoroughly thought out and presented to the public without 
any suggestions from outside. Our only model was the Old 
South Lectures in Boston, as they have been given there and 
reproduced in other cities. Our scheme has met with a success 
tar beyond our expectation. I doubt if the plan in any other 
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city has been more successful than right here in Brooklyn, and I 
should be much pleased if the editors of The Christian Union 
should see fit to give the same approval to the missionary fea- 
ture of this work as they have to the phase of it touched in their 
former editorial. It is a good thing to begin the study of history 
at home, with children as well as with adults. 
Very truly yours, 
JoHN COLEMAN ADAMS, 
Ross Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The following letter contains helpful suggestions : 


Dear Christian Union: 

I read, in your paper of May 7, two letters, one asking for 
hints especially adapted to practicing violin scales, and an 
answer to it by Miss Ludlow. 

I know nothing of violin practice, but have used the finger 
and wrist gymnastics as a supplement to piano practice, and find 
it minimizes the practice, and makes the muscles supple. I do 
not see why they are not adapted to violin work also. The 
exercises are scientifically set forth in a little pamphlet, “ Finger 
and Wrist Gymnastics,” A. R. Moor, publisher, and the price is 
forty cents. Also any light gymnastics that strengthen the 
muscles of the arms, shoulders, and back are especially helpful 
to a performer on any instrument; but they must be systemat- 
ically carried out. 

The book “ Home Gymunastics,” by C. Séfving, is a simple 
exposition of exercises without apparatus, recommended to me 
by a professional gymnast, and by a physician in charge of one 
of the most complete gymnasiums in the country. Hoping 
some of these suggestions will prove useful to the little girl who 
sign herself « N. F.,” M. A. B. 


Dear Christian Union : 

“C. D. F.” gives in reply to a query from “An Old Sub- 
scriber” Jliguid glass as a perfect mending material for china 
and glass, and says it “is not affected by heat.” A chemist 
and druggist both say liquid glass is the same as silicate of soda, 
and will zo¢ stand hot water. Will “C. D. F.” be kind enough 
to say whether she meant a different kind of “ liquid glass,” and 
if so, where it may be obtained? and thus again oblige 

“ AN OLD SUBSCRIBER.” 


Will “ C. D. F.,” who recommended liquid glass as a 
perfect mending material, kindly send a postal card to this 
department telling where it may bebought? Several other 
correspondents have asked about it, but it cannot be 
found in any of the stores as yet visited in New York. 


Broken Proverbs 
A New Game 
_ By Clara J. Denton 


The company sit in a row or semicircle. One of the 
number being chosen as “ guesser,” he takes his place, 
either sitting or standing, in front of the others. The 
player at the head of the line then thinks of a proverb or 
well-known adage, and mentions aloud a noun belonging 
in the same. 

We will suppose that he gives the word “time.” After 
a few moments’ thought the “ guesser”’ answers, “ Procras- 
tination is the thief of time.” He is told that he is wrong. 
He then gives, “Time and tide wait for no man.” He is 
again told that he is wrong. As he has now made two 
“ guesses,” he has no further trials, and the guessing is 
open to all the other players. 

One of them gives “A stitch in time saves nine,” and 
he is told that he is right. 

The player second in line now gives to the same guesser 
the word “birds.” He immediately answers, “ Fine feath- 
ers do not make fine birds,” but he is told that he is wrong. 
After a moment he gives, “ Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.”” As this proves correct, the one who gave the 
word “birds ” rises, and takes his place as “ guesser ;” the 
other players move up, filling the vacant place, and the 
former “ guesser”’ takes his place at the foot of the line. 

The third player now selects a proverb and announces 
the word “man.” The answer comes very promptly, “ An 
honest man is the noblest work of God.” As this answer 
is incorrect, he tries again with, “ Man proposes, but God 
disposes.” He is, however, still unsuccessful. The guess- 
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ing is now open to the other players, but, as each has but 
one guess, they do not discover the correct answer. The 
one who gave the word is, therfore, obliged to disclose 
the proverb, which proves to be, “ A man of words and not 
of deeds is like a garden full of weeds.” . 
When the proverb belonging to a given word is not dis- 
covered by any of the company, one “ point” is scored for 
the giver of the puzzling word, and some one is appointed 
to keep the required memorandum. The playing then 
goes on by the next one giving the word “ manners.” The 
“guesser”’ promptly answers, “ Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners.” As this is correct, there is another 
change in the “ guesser.”’ 
When they have played around five times, the game ts 
ended. The score is then examined, and the one whose 
name shows the greatest number of “ points” is the winner. 
If it should happen that a proverb selected by any 
player contains no nouns, he must mention.a verb instead. 
A guesser must not keep the company waiting while he 
deliberates. If he cannot announce the proverb after a few 
moments’ thought, he must give up, let the others guess, 
and try again with the next player. 


The Old Donkey-Man 


By Mrs. Annie A. Preston 


“ What a good, brave little thing !” was the remark peo- 
ple used to make about Molly Turner, a plump, pretty 
country girl who, many years ago, lived in the eastern part 
of Massachusetts. She is a sweet old grandmamma now, 
and I am to tell how those words of praise came to be 
applied to her. 

Late one summer Saturday afternoon, when Molly was 
about ten years old, she and her little brother John were 
on their way to the village post-office. 

“ Look, look!” cried John. ‘“ There comes the ‘oid 
donkey-man.’ Isn’t it capital ? he will stay over the Sab- 
bath at our house.” 

‘“ Good-day to you, Mr. Peters,”’ said Molly, as they met 
about the queerest-looking traveling establishment ever 
seen: a little old two-wheeled cart, a little old lame man, 
with a pair of rude crutches sticking out under his arm, 
drawn by a little old donkey, so fat it could hardly waddle. 

Donkeys then, as now, were not very plenty in Massachu- 
setts ; in fact, this was the only one Molly and John had 
ever seen. But they had seen this one a number of 
times. Its owner had some half-dozen relatives living on 
his long-traveled route between Hartford and Boston, and, 
being lame and having no home, he visited around among 
them. As he was a che:rful, pleasant-spoken, good old 
man, his coming was always hailed with pleasure by old and 
young. 

Frequently, when on these trips, he had stopped at 
Deacon Turner’s, Molly’s grandfather, for lunch, for a pai! 
of water for the donkey and a mug of milk for himself. 
The children had sometimes even taken a ride in the quaint 
little cart, and hence their delight in meeting the old man. 

“You will stop over the Sabbath at our house, won’t 
you, Mr. Peters ?” 

“Ho, ho! Deacon Turner’s little girl,” said the old 
man. ‘I meant to call at your house, but I sha’n’t have 
time. I must get to my journey’s end to-night. I never 
travel on the Sabbath, you know. I should have had 
plenty of time, but, you see, I had trouble getting through 
Dedham village. The pesky boys, who are out of school 
on their Saturday holiday, surrounded me and hooted me, 
and, I declare for’t, I didn’t know but they’d do me a mis- 
chief. At last I threatened to complain of them to the 
authorities if they didn’t let me alone. Then they said 
they’d get ahead of me, run ’cross lots to the next town, 
and have me arrested for a ‘suspicious character.’ I’m 
hurryin’ on so as to pass by before they get there.”’ 

“ T wish you would keep on down the turnpike to our 
house, Mr. Peters,” said Molly, who was feeding the donkey a 
bunch of fresh sweet clover she had plucked by the roadside. 

“Can’t do it, possibly. Thank ye, little miss, but I’m 
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obliged to get to Esquire Palmer's before sundown,” and 
the old man gave the donkey a smart touch with his stub 
of a whip. 

The little animal started suddenly, and, behold! down 
went the queer little old cart all ina heap. The old man 
tumbled one way, the crutches another. The pail that 
was used to water the donkey rolled down the hill; the 
worn leather saddle-bags containing the old man’s clothes, 
a bag of oats, and all sorts of queer traps with which the 
cart was loaded, filled the road. Conspicuous among the 
effects was a wooden, weather-worn beehive |which tum- 
bled out with the rest and stood upright’ just where it 
dropped. 

“Oh, dear! are you hurt, Mr. Peters?” cried Molly. 

“Not at all; not a particle, thank ye, little miss. It’s 
those pesky boys’ work. They cut the leather straps that 
held my cart together. I’m in a dilemmy—in a dilemmy. 
‘If those boys should come upon us here, there’s no know- 
ing what they would do; and that air beehive must be at 
Esquire Palmer’s by sundown, sure. Do you know where 
he lives ?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said Molly. “I will run and tell 
him to come for you with his team. If grandpa was at 
home I would go back for him to carry you; but he is over 
to Canton with the horses.” 

“Thank ye, thank ye; but that won’t do,” replied the 
old man. “ Those boys might come along and do me a 
mischief ; and it would take you till sundown to get there. 
I s’pose you wouldn’t dare lead the donkey through the 
village with that air beehive on his back ?” 

“Oh, yes, I would,” said Molly, “if it was right for me 
to do it; and you are a good man, Mr. Peters, and I don’t 
think you would ask me to do wrong. But I thought the 
donkey would not allow any one to touch him out of 
harness.” 

“He's a remarkable knowin’ beast,” said the old man. 
“‘ He knows ye and likes ye, and will remember the clover 
ye give him. I know by the wrinkle of his nose as he 
stretches it out towards ye. Hand me my crutches, please. 
Come here now, and stand clost by me. Come, Jack— 
come to your master,” he said to the donkey, and Jack 
quickly obeyed. 

“ Now,” said the old man to Molly, “take hold of the 
bridle with your left hand, and reach up and take hold of 
his neck with your right. Don’t let go on any account, 
and stay clost beside him, and he'll obey you. Now I'll 
try and put that air beehive on his back,” and by the aid 
of his crutches he regained the wreck of a cart, and by 
much lifting and tugging, with John’s timely assistance— 
for the old hive seemed to be very heavy—he got it upon 
the patient donkey’s back, and fastened it securely with 
pieces of the harness. 

‘‘ Now, little miss, go on, and walk as fast as ye can,” 
he said, “and when ye get to Esquire Palmer's, tell him this 
from me,” and the old man hobbled up, and whispered the 
message in Molly’s ear, and she started off. 

“ There’s a cart-path over there,” she shouted back, 
“through the field, that will take me the shortest way,” 
and she presently entered the shady path. 

The birds were singing, the wild grapes were in bloom, 
and loaded the air with their fragrance. The donkey 
stepped along briskly, and Molly compared herself to a 
maiden in the fairy tale going to seek her fortune. But 
when the narrow cart-path came out upon the turnpike 
again, and she was obliged to proceed through the village 
street, it was not so enjoyable. Every one knew her there, 
and it was a novel spectacle to see Molly Turner, in her 
blue chintz gown, white stockings, store slippers, and ruf- 
fled sunbonnet, walking along, leading a donkey with an 
old beehive strapped on its back. 

But Molly looked neither to the right nor to the left. 
Once, when some saucy boys came near, Jack stopped, 
planted his fore feet firmly down, and threw out his hind 
ones in a way that gave them to understand that they had 
best give him a clear passage. 

As Molly was going up the hill, on the brow of which 
was Esquire Palmer’s large, fine house, she saw him lean- 
ing on the gate, with an anxious look on his face. The 
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sun was just dipping down behind the western hills as the 
little girl stopped before him and said : 

“ Captain Morgan, of Hartford, promised that you should 
receive the specie before sundown to-night, and here it is, 
sir.” 

“What?” said Esquire Palmer, “ what?” 

“ That is what good old Mr. Peters, the ‘ lame donkey- 
man,’ told me to say to you, sir.” 

“ And pray where is Mr, Peters, Molly Turner ?” 

“ Sitting beside the turnpike in the Willow meadow 
woods, with his broken cart, hoping you will send a wagon 
for him and it, sir.” 

“ And how came you to have the courage to lead this 
donkey, with its queer load, through the village street ?” 

“* Because, sir, it was the right thing for me todo. The 
poor old lame man was in trouble for fear something would 
happen to this beehive, and for fear he should break his 
word with you and Captain Morgan, and for fear he should 
be obliged to travel on Sunday. If we try to be God’s 
children we must do God’s work; and this work is mostly 
little kind acts that we come across every day. Don’t 
you think they are, sir ?” 

“ You are a good, brave little girl,” said Esquire Palmer, 
with moistened eyes and a tremor in his voice; “ brave and 
good to do this errand, brave and good to give me your 
reasons.” 

Molly went back home in the Esquire’s carriage, while 
one of his hired men was dispatched to fetch old Mr. 
Peters, his cart and traps. On their way Esquire Palmer 
told Molly that the gold and silver coin in the old beehive 
was quite a little fortune; that Captain Morgan, who 
was a partner of his in a business venture, and the presi- 
dent of a bank in Hartford, was a man of some peculiar 
traits, and, knowing the entire trustworthiness of the old 
donkey-man, had chosen him for his messenger for this 
occasion. 

This happened before the days of railroads or express 
companies ; and old people now tell of coin being carried 
about the country in ways even more strange than the 
making of an old beehive into a traveling money-chest. 


The Traveler Talks 


The Traveler would lose at least one half of his enjoy- 
ment if he did not travel for his friends. He wishes to 
introduce himself. He is a bachelor who loves the world 
—especially that part of the world known as the children. 
He never rushes out of a car or boat because a baby cries. 
He is always the friend of the smallest boy in the fight, 
without any regard to justice. He never sees a new thing 


without a desire to tell all the bright boys and girls about 


it. A journey to a new country is for the Traveler just an 
opportunity to use his ears and eyes for the boys and girls 
who have done so much to make a life that without them 
would be lonely, a life filled with enthusiastic companion- 
ship. 

Bermuda constantly suggested Jack and Jill, Tom and 
Mary, and the rest of them, and the Traveler uses The 
Christian Union to reach them in the greatest number: 


The first place the Traveler visited after landing in Bermuda 
and getting on his land legs was the island of St. George’s, one 
of the Bermuda group, with a party of friends. He will not 
attempt to describe the queer little hotel where he took dinner. 
The hall and stairs were painted in seven different colors, just as 
though the owner had bought one dozen assorted colors of 
paints in cans, and used each one as far as it would go. The 
dinner was good, and that was what the Traveler stopped for. 
As soon as dinner was over he stepped out on the piazza, and 
there stood a group of small colored boys. 


“ Want me to take you to the church?” they asked in a musi- 
cal chorus. Of course the Traveler wanted to see everything 
there was to be seen, and he selected one of the group to act as 
guide. The church was directly across the street. The Trav- 
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eler had supposed that it was at least half a mile off. He followed 
his barefooted guide up a long flight of steps cut in the coral ledge, 
through the graveyard, with its strange roads and great tall 
palm-trees, to thedoor of the vestry. Right at the door was “a 
fair.” That is what the guide called it. Hanging on the tomb- 
stones, lying on the grass, tied to the twigs, were dolls and dolls’ 
clothes, tidies, pincushions, children’s dresses and aprons, 
worsted shoes and slippers. The ladies of the church, knowing 
that strangers were constantly visiting the old church, kept these 
articles on hand for sale. The whole troop of would-be guides 
followed us, and gazed in admiring wonder at these perpetually 
exhibited beauties. 

As soon as we stopped, an old colored man, with the most 
attractive smile, came to the church door and welcomed us. 

“ Would you like to see King William’s silver ?” he asked. 

The Traveler tried to convey the impression, by his eager- 
ness, that the one desire of his life had been to see this silver. 
It was the only way to equal the smiling courtesy of the sexton. 

The silver, a communion service, was very plain, but graceful. 
The Spectator is sure that it has not been polished in some 
time. He paid his sixpence willingly for the sight, and was 
charmed by the sexton’s gratitude and the beautifully embroidered 
bag in which the sixpence was carefully deposited and soon 
joined by several other sixpences. 


& 

The church was built early in 1700 by the Spaniards (who 
discovered these islands in 1522), and was only recently roofed. 
The first was thatch. All the wood in it is cedar; the walls are 
coral slabs plastered, which is the only building material in 
Bermuda. Originally the church was small, but it has been en- 
larged, and the result is curious. 


Think of a transept with an organ at one end and an altar at 
the other—all the pews facing the altar; close up to the sloping 
roof, on one side, two small galleries, used by the boys, the sex- 
ton explained. Now picture a nave extending from this tran- 
sept and ending in two large cedar doors; all the pews facing 
the transept at the side of which is the pulpit. When the rec- 
tor is at the altar, those sitting in the nave, which is the newest 
part of the building, cannot see him; when he is in the pul- 
pit, those occupying the seats from this center to the altar are 
sitting with their backs to him. The soldiers from the barracks 
occupy wooden chairs in the broad aisle of the nave. The 
walls are covered with tablets erected to the memory of men and 
women who have died on this island. Some are erected by the 
soldiers in memory of their comrades; one to the memory of one 
hundred and nineteen men and their families who died of yellow 
fever during one summer. One of the quaintest tablets is the 
following : 

Sacred to the Memory of 
MARY, 

Wife of Commodore Sir John Poe Beresford, Kt., 
on whom during a short but exemplary life 
Providence bestowed the greatest of its Blessings, 
True Benevolence of Heart, 

A lively Imagination, governed by 
a sound Judgment, 
correct and pleasing Manners, 
an attractive Person, 
the love of an affectionate Husband, 
and Friendship that survives the tomb. 

She died on the first of July, 1813, age 23, 
and lies buried near this monument. 


With gentle manner, captivating mirth, 

And smiles which drew from innocence their birth, 
Thou didst so cheer us in this lonely isle, 

Britons forgot their native land the while: 

But now, bright star, thy influence is o’er, 

And we in saddest gloom thy loss deplore. 
Farewell! In heaven unfading light obtain ; 

On earth we scarce shall see thy like again. 


Our young guide next escorted us to the Government gardens. 
Here, inclosed by high walls of the soft stone, is a lovely garden 
maintained at the expense of the English Government. The 
editorial ax falls here, and the garden, the gardener, the caves, 
the polite children, the old woman and her pig, must wait for 
next week. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


My Endeavor 


By the Rev. Charles A. Dickinson 
Yea, Lord ; thou knowest that I love thee.—John xxi., 16. 


I strive, but fail ; O why, dear Lord, 
Must this my constant record be? 

Why finds each daily westering sun 

My work for thee but half begun, 
Or done, alas ! so selfishly ? 


I’m tempted oft, and often yield, 

For pleasure hath a siren voice ; 
She sings my scruples quite away, 
And with her charming roundelay 

Deprives me of the power of choice. 


My faith is strong when skies are bright, 
But sunny days are all too brief ; 

When clouds arise, and sorrows come, 

My lips are sealed, my heart is dumb, 
And full of weary unbelief. - * 


But this, dear Lord, my comfort is : 
My troubled heart is known to thee ; 

Thou knowest that I love thee, Lord, 

And, Saviour mine, I have thy word 
That this shall my salvation be. 


% 


The One New Man in Christ; or, the 


Church of Mankind’ 
By the Rev. George Dana Boardman 


In accepting the invitation with which our Executive 
Committee has honored me, my first impulse was to pre- 
pare a discourse which should be strictly commemorative 
of the Centenary of Baptist Missions. But this theme, so 
rich in biographical reminiscences, so stately in historic 
movements, so lustrous in missionary achievements, has 
already been handled in our sessions with such breadth of 
sweep, such fullness of details, and such mastery of expres- 
sion, that for me to continue in the same direction would 
be, if I may use Lord Salisbury’s rhetoric before King John, 
as “ wasteful and ridiculous excess” as 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow. 


Instead, therefore, of attempting a strictly commemorative 
sermon, it has seemed to me better to improve this centen- 
nial occasion by venturing to discuss some fundamental 
missionary principle. Accordingly, let me present for your 
consideration the following theme: 

The One New Man in Christ; or, more briefly, Zhe 
Church of Mankind, Our theme is based on an expression 
of the great Apostle to the Gentiles in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians—the second chapter, the fifteenth verse, ‘‘To 
make in himself of the twain one new man.” 

And, first, the new man in Christ: “That he might 
create in himself a new man.” 

Ponder, then, for a moment this perpetually recurrent 
and most profound formula—“In Christ.” It represents 
Jesus Christ as the source of our life, the root of our char- 
acter, the mode of our being, the sphere of our purpose, 
the scope of our will, the arena of our activities, the 
range of our freedom, the orbit of our duty, the pavilion 
of our destiny, the source and the means and the end of 


1 Abstract of sermon preached before the American Baptist Missionary 


Union by the Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., upon the occasion of the 
centenary of Baptist Missions, Philadelphia, Sunday morning, May 29, 1892. 
The discourse was preceded by the Scriptural reading and exposition which, 
according to Dr. Boardman’s custom, form an important part of his pulpit in- 
This reading was Ephesians ii.. 11-22. 


struction. 
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our new nature; in one word, our spiritual home. To 

create in Christ is to translate out of the kingdom of Satan 

into the kingdom of Jesus. And this leads us to the next 
int. 

“That he might create in himself a new man.” Not 
“new” in point of nature or substance; but “new” in 
point of character or quality; a “new man” because “in 
Christ.” “If any man is in Christ, he is a new creature 
[creation] ; the old things are passed away; behold, they 
are become new.” Not absolutely, but relatively. The 
standpoint is changed from without Christ to within Christ; 
and therefore the whole view-point is changed. “ The old 
things ”—old aims, old methods, old maxims, old habits, 
old standards, etc.—‘ are passed away; behold, they are 
become new ;” the visibles become invisible, the invisibles 
become visible; the near recedes, the far approaches ; the 
vast dwindles, the small expands ; the precious depreciates, 
the worthless enhances ; wisdom becomes folly, folly be- 
comes wisdom ; gain becomes loss, loss becomes gain. In 
brief, when one enters into Christ, Ptolemy gives way to 
Copernicus, Mundus to Jesus. Thus it is that Jesus 
Christ makes all things new. He transfigures, for in- 
stance, assent into faith, hope into aspiration, charity into 
love, law into grace, duty into privilege, slaveship into 
sonship, legalist into Christian, knowledge into wisdom, 
history into prophecy, biology into life, science into 
ethics, theology into character, society into church, ideals 
into actuals, possibilities into histories, earth into heaven. 
The best possible comment here is the language of our 
Apostle later on in this same letter to the converted 
heathen of Ephesus: 


Ye did not so learn Christ; if so be that ye heard him, and 
were taught in him, even as truth is in Jesus: that ye put away, 
as concerning your former manner of life, the old man, which 
waxeth corrupt after the lusts of deceit ; and that ye be renewed 
in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new man, who after 
God hath been created in righteousness and holiness of truth. 
(Ephes. iv., 20-24.) 


It is touching to remember that when David Mendel, 
of Jewish descent and kinsman of the noble Mendelssohns, 
was converted to Jesus Christ, he reverently gave up his 
ancestral name of Mendel, and compounded for himself 
the Greek name Neander, New-Man. This “ new man” 
of our text is the new race in Jesus rising out of the ruins 
of the old race in Adam; the new humanity emerging out 
of the chaos of the old. The new man is the church of 
the elect, the regenerate, the sanctified, the transfigured, 
the saved, whose names are written in heaven. The new 
man created in Christ is the Church of the Lamb. 

And now, secondly, the one new man in Christ: “ That 
he might create in himself of the twain ome new man.” 

* Of the twain :” that is, of the Jew and the non-Jew. 
How mysterious God’s way in the matter of his ancient 
Israel! How unique the Hebrew nationality in its call, 
its training, its biography, its history, its mission, its 
future! How honored in its being divinely chosen to be 
the stock root of Messiah’s Church! ‘“ Whose is the adop- 
tion [out of all earth’s peoples] ; whose is the glory [the 
visible splendor of the Shechinah]; whose are the cove- 
nants | the covenants of Abraham, of circumcision, of Sinai, 
of David]; whose is the giving of the law [the Sinaitic 
legislation] ; whose is the service [the Mosaic liturgy]; 
whose are the promises [the Messianic from Abraham 
onward]; whose are the fathers [Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Judah, David, etc.] ; and of whom is Christ as concerning 
the flesh [an Israelite so far as relates to his human 
nature], who is over all, God blessed forever. Amen.” 
{ know not what majestic destiny still lies wrapped 
up in the future of the Jew. I only know that 
in him, as Abraham’s son and heir, all the families of 
the earth are yet to be blessed. When I remember that 
the Jews are the oldest historic nation of earth (historic, I 
say, for, although China is older chronologically, she can 
hardly be said, strictly speaking, to have a history), out- 
living such mighty nations as the Chaldean, the Assyrian, 
the Babylonian, the Phcenician, the Egyptian, the Grecian, 
the Roman ; when I remember that for thousands of years 
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the civilized world has sought to crush them, and sought 
in vain ; that, although still comparatively few in numbers, 
and broken into fragments and scattered over all the earth, 
held together by no bonds of national headship or metrop- 
olis or organization, yet, surveyed as a total, they preserve 
to this hour their ancient individuality, being to-day as 
strictly a nation, compact and vigorous, as when Solomon 
ruled the undivided twelve tribes ; when I remember that, as 
they have been taken captive and transported into foreign 
lands, or voluntarily migrated hither and thither, they have 
flowed through history as the great Gulf Stream of human- 
ity, preserving their isolation, yet modifying human cli- 
mates ; above all, when I contemplate their future as set 
forth in the Old Testament, and especially in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans—that glorious future when, turning 
again to Jehovah, God of Abraham, and reinstated, it may 
be, in the ancestral prerogatives of the promised land, they 
shall become again earth’s most favored nation: when I 
recall all this, I feel, brethren beloved, that we, as Baptists— 
the direct heirs and custodians and stewards of the bap- 
tismal heirloom bequeathed us by the divine Son of Hebrew 
Mary—have sinned in not taking more missionary concern 
in the redemption of Jehovah’s covenant people. May 
God hasten the day when the veil, which lieth upon their 
heart whensoever Moses is read, shall be lifted up, and 
forever done away in Jesus Christ! 

But, while all this is true, let us never forget that the He- 
brew economy was, after all, but a divine parenthesis in 
human history, divinely bracketed in the world’s annals as 
a national specialization in order to a human universality. 
How significant, then, that, at the moment the Son of God 
bowed his head on the cross and returned his spirit unto 
his Father, the veil of the Temple was rent in twain, from 
the top to the bottom; thus signifying that the barrier 
which for ages had symbolically separated God and man was 
broken down, and that the way into the true Holy of Holies 
was henceforth open to every human being alike, high 
priest and layman, man and woman, patriarch and infant, 
Jew and non-Jew, Greek and Scythian, Karen and Iro- 
quois, Telugu and Eskimo. Not that the Jew was to lose 
his individuality as a Jew, but that the Jew was no longer 
to regard himself as an isolated unit among men; hence- 
forth he was to consider himself as a corporate member of 
the one human unity. “That he might create in himself 
of the twain [Jew and non-Jew] a new man.” 

And this new man in Christ is to be one man: “That 
he might create in himself of the twain ove newman. The 
two old hemispheres of Jew and non-Jew are henceforth to 
be joined into the one new sphere of humanity. Not that 
all distinctions of personality or of nationality are to be 
abolished. For variety is absolutely essential to harmony ; 
diversity is indispensable to unity. 

Many different members, one common body; many 
different stones, one common temple; many different 
branches, one common vine; many different sheep, one 
common Shepherd; many different folds, one common 
flock; many different tribes, one common Israel; many 
different churches, one common Church; many different 
men, one common Man—this is St. Paul’s conception of 
the one new man in Christ. 

And |Christians of all races and lands and times and 
conditions and creeds form this one new man because they 
are “in Christ ”—“ That he might create in himself of the 
twain one new man.” “ As many of you as were baptized 
into Christ did put on Christ; in whom there is and can 
be neither Jew nor Gentile, neither Greek nor barbarian, 
neither bondman nor freedman, neither male nor female ; 
for ye are all one new man in Christ Jesus.” 

Fathers and brethren, it only remains for us to make 
application'of our theme to the missionary enterprise. The 
problem of missions is, by the grace of God, to make the 
race of the one old man in Adam coincident with the race 
of the one new man in Jesus. This is the majestic ideal 
which haunted and completely dominated the Apostle Paul, 
transforming the narrowest of Jews into the broadest of 
missionaries. Listen to the glowing words in which he 
sets forth his own personal vocation in the very next para- 
graph of this same wonderful missionary Epistle to the 
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Ephesians. [Here the preacher read the passage, Ephe- 
sians iil., 1-9.] 

This thought of the one new man in Christ, or the one 
coming Church of Mankind, was the massive, all-inspir- 
ing, absolutely dominating thought which swept him on- 
ward, as on a resistless tide, from Jew to Gentile, from 
province to province, from race to race, from continent to 
continent, going forth throughout the vast Roman Empire, 
which to the people of that day was all the known world, 
announcing, we may almost say in literal truth, the good 
news to every creature under heaven. Overwhelmed with 
the sense of his personal call to the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion, he went in all directions through the world on the 
embassy of peace—peace with God and peace with man ; 
himself both home missionary and foreign missionary (for 
he had not learned the distinction), announcing peace to 
them that were near, and peace to them that were afar off; 
bridging the chasms between the races by asking his 
European converts to contribute to the Asiatic saints at 
Jerusalem. In brief, Paul’s mission was a reversal of Abra- 
ham’s. Great had been the patriarch’s call; but it was 
the call to become the founder of a single nationality and 
an isolated religion. Greater was Paul’s call; for it was 
a call to become the founder of a universal brotherhood 
and a cosmopolitan religion. In the matter of the “ solid- 
arity of the peoples,” Paul, the Jew-Apostle to the 
Gentiles, was the founder of sociology, the prince of 
earth’s meditators. With him begins the true comity of 
nations, the first convocation of 


The parliament of man, the federation of the world. 


In fact, every great, abiding thought for humanity is born 
of the Lamb of Calvary. 

And this it is which makes Paul the Apostle the model 
missionary. His master-passion was his enthusiasm for 
Christ and for the one new humanity that was to be cre- 
ated in him. This it was that swept him, as on angel wings, 
through all the nations, himself Christ’s ambassador of the 
universal reconciliation, Christ’s evangelist of the everlast- 
ing peace. And just in proportion .as the followers of 
Christ since then have shared in St. Paul’s enthusiasm for 
the one newman in Christ, in that same proportion have 
our missionary plans been the broadest, our missionary 
methods the wisest, our missionary zeal the intensest, our 
missionary successes the most brilliant and abiding. 

Gathered as we have been to celebrate the centenary of 
Baptist missions, it is right that we should have spent 
much of our time in commemorating the past. Particu- 
larly fitting is it that our grateful reminiscences should 
have chiefly clustered around William Carey, to whose 
great heart and strong brain the Church of Christ owes its 
missionary renaissance. How unfortunate, yet how for- 
tunate, Carey’s environment was; how providential his 
birth-time and birth-place and birth-gifts and _birth-sur- 
roundings ; how sedulous his self-training, how versatile 
and brilliant his acquisitions, how profound his convic- 
tions; how great things he expected from God, how great 
things he attempted for God; how majestic his philan- 
thropy, how comprehensive his survey, how minute his 
scrutiny, how considerate his methods, how generous his 
estimates, how sleepless his vigilance, how exhaustless 
his patience, how self-denying his toils, how childlike 
his humility, how exceptional his piety; in brief, how 
enthusiastic his passion for Christ and the one new man 
in him—all this has been graphically portrayed before us, 
all this is reverently enshrined within us. All honor to 
William Carey, father of modern missions, restorer of 
Pauline evangelism, missionary of Jesus Christ ! 

Right also is it that on this centennial occasion we 
should gratefully recall, as we have done in these sessions, 
our own wonderful history as Baptists. How compact 
this history is with the tokens of the divine approval! 
How many and diverse the lands wherein we have 
planted our missions! How heroic have been our mis- 
sionaries ! how numerous their trophies ! how splendid their 
achievements! When we remember, on the one hand, how 
the Rev. Sydney Smith, in his notorious article in the 
“ Edinburgh Review ” for 1816, sneered at Carey and his 
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humble comrades as “a nest of consecrated cobblers,” 
who proposed “routing” “420,000,000 of pagans by a 
sermon and a subscription of thirteen pounds two shil- 
lings and sixpence” (about $65.63); and when, on the 
other hand, we remember that we propose raising this year 
one million dollars as our centennial thank offering, we feel 
that we have a right to felicitate ourselves, inasmuch as in 
us has been fulfilled the prophecy, “One shall chase a 
thousand, and two shall put ten thousand to flight.” Jeho- 
vah will hasten it in its time. To him be all the glory! 
But a centenary like this invites us to look forward as 
well as backward. We are here not only to commemo- 
rate; we are here also to inaugurate, or at least to make 
a large advance. How, then, shall we inaugurate the 
second century of our missionary life? By emphasizing 
more strongly than ever the Pauline doctrine of the one 
new man in Christ; that is, the oneness and the unity of 
Christ the head, and the Church his one body. Honored 
fathers and brothers beloved, you have been most indul- 
gent to me these many years for my sainted parents’ sake. 
Standing here, the Spirit of God charges me to remind you 
that, as the body is larger than any member of it, however 
important, so the Christian Church is larger than any 
Christian denomination, however Scriptural. It has been 
our glory as Baptists to emphasize the great doctrine of indi- 
vidualism. Be it also our glory as Baptists henceforth to 
emphasize the still greater doctrine of wholeism, or the 
one community in Christ. I do not plead this as a senti- 
ment ;sentimentalism I leave to sectarians. But I urge 
this as an obligation ; obligations I press upon Christians. 
In 1792 William Carey published his famous pamphlet 
entitled “‘An Enquiry into the Obligations of Christians 
to use Means for the Conversion of the Heathens.” 
That “Enquiry” is no longer needed; our brilliant 
missionary successes have transfigured “ Enquiry” into 
certitude. In 1892 your preacher humbly offers an 
inquiry into the obligations of Christians to use means 
for their own unification in Christ: that the world may 
believe that our Father did send his Son. I do not ask 
you to love our Baptist denomination less; it is a noble 
means to a still nobler end. But I do ask you to love 
the Christian Church more ; this is the origin and the final 
cause of redemption itself. Instead, then, of regarding our- 
selves as a separate tabernacle, be it for us to regard our- 
selves as only one of the many divinely built chapels or 
shrines in the one mighty minster of redeemed humanity. 
Then, to repeat William Carey’s favorite text, we shall 
indeed enlarge the place of our tent, and stretch forth the 
curtains of our habitations; we shall lengthen our cords, and 
strengthen our stakes; we shall spread abroad on the right 
hand and on the left; our seed shall possess the nations, 
and make the desolate cities to be inhabited. Then shall be 
seen descending out of heaven the one city of our God, even 
the New Jerusalem. Friends, does this seem a distant unity? 
Remember, then, that it is Jesus Christ himself who is the 
unifying principle of mankind. He it is who, by his own 
teachings and character and work, is bridging the rivers of 
languages, tunneling the mountains of caste, dismantling 
the fortresses of nations, spanning the seas of races, incor- 
porating all human varieties into the one majestic temple- 
body of humanity. For Jesus Christ is the true center of 
gravity; and it is only as the forces of humanity are 
pivoted on him that they are in balance. And the oscilla- 
tions of humanity are perceptibly shortening as the time of 
the promised equilibrium draws near. Heaven grant us 
the blessedness of seeing with our own eyes what many 
prophets and righteous men have from the beginning de- 
sired to see; namely, one Christian Church throughout 
the world, even THE ONE NEW MAN IN JESUS CHRIST, 
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DAILY READINGS FOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPICS 
June 20— rhe Conqueror (Ex. xv., 1-18) ; June 21: —The 
kingdom growing (Isa. ix., 1-7); 22—An everlasting 
kingdom th vii., 13-14); June 23—All-powerful (Dan. 
li, 31-46); June 24—A glorious kingdom (Ps. cxlv.) ; 


June 25—Song of victory (Rev. vii., 9-17); June 26— 
Topic. Triumph of the kingdom (Ps. Ixxii., 1-19). 
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Religious News 


The Presbyterian General Assembly 


The Closing Sessions 
By Telegraph from our own Correspondent 


My last letter closed with a brief summary of the action on 
Saturday of last week. Looking back at the great struggle then 
just finished, it may be said that the General Assembly gave up 
the projected Astoria excursion to pursue a policy of excommu- 
nication. It gave its ear but not its memory to the arguments 
of Dr. Briggs upon the merits of the twenty-five specifications 
of error charged against the Presbytery of New York in discuss- 
ing the case against him. It showed its lack of appreciation 
both of the legal and moral significance of voting to sustain the 
specifications of error by the question of a Commissioner immedi- 
ately before the vote was taken : “ What are these spec'fications ? 
I haven’t seen them!” Many who had seen them in the large 
octavo record of the case had not read them. It was remark- 
able how few studied them in the process of the argument by 
Dr. Beach, Dr. Briggs, Dr. Lampe, and Colonel McCook. 
Those who did, voted against sustaining them all; those who 
studied them most, against sustaining any. That Dr. Briggs’s 
criticism of them was incisive was evident from the remark of 
a Commissioner: “ Dr. Briggs has more brains than the whole 
Prosecuting Committee put together.” That prejudice upon the 
merits of the original case determined many votes was seen in 
the fact that this same Commissioner and others who assented 
to his remark voted to sustain the specifications. Prejudice is 
valid objection against the acceptance of a juror. It was the 
ground of the election of many Commissioners. The prejudiced 
jurors were more inattentive to arguments against entertaining 
and sustaining the appeal because, in the face of the provisions 
of the Book of Discipline, opinion was frequently expressed by 
the Moderator that the Assembly could try the original case on 
its merits. Many jurors were prejudiced upon the merits of the 
appeal because they desired nothing so much as to be sentenc- 
ing judges upon the original case. It was not till the conclu- 
sion of the case, after three days’ discussion, that the Moderator 
acknowledged his error. A complete history of the case will 
show that the Assembly acted more like a mob than a bench of 
judges in its establishment of precedence. The pursuit of the 
policy of excommunication prevented judiciality, and even judi- 
ciousness, of mind. The same day which decided that the New 
York Presbytery was so little cognizant of or loyal to Presbyte- 
rian law as to make twenty-five errors in the conduct of a single 
judicial case, witnessed the presentation of a supplemental 
report from the Committee on Theological Seminaries. The 
supplement was an anathema. It recommended the refusal of 
financial assistance from the Board of Education to students 
preparing for the Presbyterian ministry in unapproved semina- 
ries; and Union Seminary was characterized in such terms as to 
place her among the unapproved. The anathema was the more 
pronounced because the Assembly had on the same day risen to 
receive, and exhausted its possibilities of courtesy to, Governor 
Pennoyer and Mr. George W. Childs, without investigation con- 
cerning the jot and tittle of their theology. The same honor was 
shown the Mayor of Portland. 

On Monday the Assembly, after pausing for Sunday after its 
excommunications, completed them in enacting the recommittal 
of the Briggs case to the Presbytery of New York and increas- 
ing the stringency of the regulations anent Union Seminary, 
which had reminded the Assembly of the undoubted power of 
either party to the compact to abrogate it, and had asked the 
Assembly to concur with her in annulling. The Assembly re- 
jected a minority report recommending accession to the request, 
and crowned the refusal with an offer to refer the matter to a 
Committee of Arbitration, a mode of settlement which was dis- 
cussed for hours in the Conference Committee when it met with 
_ the Union Seminary authorities and buried for oblivion, yet was 
dug up and presented to the Assembly by a minority of the Con- 
ference Committee as the living, if unlovely, solution of the 
trouble. With the denial of her request it is believed that 
Union’s connection with the Church closed. The excommuni- 
cating spirit went yet further. A committee was appointed to 
bring the seminaries into “ yet closer gonnection” with the As- 
sembly, an invitation to institutions not consenting thereto to go 
out into outer darkness or to walk alone in their light. 

On the closing day of the Assembly an invitation was extended 
to individuals who do not believe that the inspired Word as it 
came from God is without error likewise to leave. The Mod- 
erator fro tempore, in saluting the Moderator elected, said . this 
was to be a pacific Assembly, but all this looks strangely like a 
declaration of war. [See our comment on editorial page.— 
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Epirors.| The Baltimore and the Charleston, lying in Portland 
Harbor throughout the Assembly, were not in better fighting 
trim than the majority of the Portland Assembly. It has been 
an Assembly not of expansion, but of contraction. It put 
shrinkage-bands upon the souls of individuals and institutions. 
Fully one-half of its time has been spent upon the Briggs case 
and the Union Seminary matter and concentrated on details. 
Constructive work has a small place in its records. Its spirit of 
progress has been so slight that some of its leaders even endeav- 
ored to check the final adoption of a revision report “not 
impairing the integrity of the Calvinistic system of doctrine.” 
The inspirative evidence of its members, most of whom have 
been mediocre men, has been but a slight force. The magnifi- 
cent home mission report of Mr. Macpherson has been the 
clearest, almost the sole, advance call to the gathering. The 
Temperance Committee brought the Assembly, by a narrow 
majority, close to the indorsement of the Prohibition party. The 
adoption of the suggestion of the report on Deacons would con- 
quer communism by providing it in its only worthy form, and 
the recommendation of training-schools for women Christian 
workers in, not an advance, but a “ s/a/u guotsm” of doctrine, has 
been so insisted upon that it will characterize the Assembly to 
all time. 

Unless the vision from the train windows of the mission fields 
of the Church increases the interest in the evangelization of the 
country and the receipts of the boards chargeable therewith, it 
is certain that the Portland Assembly will less mark an era in 
home missions than the reaction of theological thought, and 
that minds that seek a guid fro quo for outlay will ask whether 
it was worth $80,000 to take the General Assembly across the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. Brown, in his affectionate and eloquent farewell words, 
begged the Commissioners to emphasize upon their return, not 
questions of controversy, but the question of evangelization. 
But an Assembly which has devoted its energies to the establish- 
ment of the archzology of inspiration (teaching it is a sin to be- 
lieve that the Bible in its primeval original Hebrew and Greek 
autograph was not verbally inspired), and to the eschatology of 
sanctification (denying it possible for a man to be further 
towards the divine fullness a millennium after death than a 
moment after death), is not an Assembly to encourage action in 
the living present. One thing only is comforting in reviewing 
the Assembly’s actions—that the debates were carried on with- 
out bitterness ; some warm words were spoken, but light, not heat, 
was the object in the utterance of them. Colonel:McCook’s with- 
drawal of his inaccurate account of the motives of Mr. John 
Crosby Brown’s gifts to Union Seminary was creditable. A 
great deal of the oddity of the original expressions of the report 
on theological seminaries was neutralized by the calm protest of 
the minority in the Committee. There was some sweetness 
about the Assembly, if not much light, and the best light is no 
longer made by flint and friction. hn 
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Southern Presbyterian Assembly 
From a Special Correspondent 


The thirty-second meeting of the Southern Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly has just closed at Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

Its membership was the largest and the most representative 
in character of any in its history. The environment by which it 
was surrounded was a delightful surprise. Expecting to find 
Hot Springs a small country town, the majority of the Commis- 
sioners discovered to their astonishment that it was a cosmopoli- 
tan city claiming eighteen to twenty thousand inhabitants. 

The Moderator was the Rev. S. A. King, D.D., of Waco, 
Texas, selected not simply for the high esteem in which he is so 
honorably held, but also for his prominence in the home mis- 
sionary work in the great Southwest, where for over thirty years 
he has labored with great efficiency. 

The first business of importance transacted by the Assembly 
was its adoption of a recommendation made by the Rev. Dr. 
M. H. Houston, its Foreign Missionary Secretary, authorizing 
its Executive Committee of Foreign Missions to hold a confer- 
ence with the Board of the Northern Assembly, with a view to 
formulating a plan for the co-operation of the two Churches in 
their foreign missionary work. This action was taken without 
a dissenting voice, and will mark an epoch in the history of the 
relation of the two chief parts of the divided American Presby- 
terianism. Co-operation or union in foreign mission work is the 
best point at which to begin the healing of the division so justly 
deplored by the majority of both Churches. The Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions was directed to report the plan 
of co-operation to the next General Assembly. 

In the same line was the action of this Assembly in reference 
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to its colored work. The able and enthusiastic Secretary for 
Colored Work, the Rev. A. L. Phillips, recommended that the 
committee which has charge of his work be authorized to 
confer with the Board of Aid for Freedmen of the Northern 
Assembly, with a view to united work for the colored people by 
both Churches. There are difficult and embarrassing questions 
which surround this problem, but the two Churches, in the provi- 
dence of God, are gradually approaching a common ground, and 
conference in the spirit of Christ may disclose a platform on 
which they may together stand. It may be stated by the way 
that the Rev. H. P. Hawkins, a colored Commissioner from the 
Presbytery of Ethel, was a member of this Assembly, appointed 
upon its committees and sharing in its deliberations. An ad 
interim committee was also appointed, who were empowered to 
call a convention of the colored Presbyterian ministers of the 
South, and together with them consider and decide upon the 
establishment of a separate colored Synod. It is safe to say 
that such a measure will not be adopted unless it is the practically 
unanimous desire of the colored ministers and people them- 
selves. 

The whole status of the educational work of the Church was 
elaborately discussed by this Assembly. There is widespread 
dissatisfaction with the present scheme of the beneficiary educa- 
tion of candidates for the ministry, The Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Marquess, President of Fulton College, Missouri, and the Rev. 
Dr. S. M. Neel, one of the most successful pastors of one of 
our largest churches, both urged from personal observation the 
necessity of a change in this plan. After a full discussion the 
Assembly decided, however, to retain its historic policy on this 
subject. An effort was also made to amend the Constitution so 
that candidates might be licensed at the end of one year of study, 
instead of two years as at present; but this proposition was re- 
jected by a large majority, on the ground that it must neces- 
sarily lower the standard of entrance into the ministry. 

One of the keenest and most animated discussions of the 
whole Assembly was provoked by an overture from one of the 
Presbyteries praying the Assembly to define the Scriptural ele- 
ment in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Majority and 
minority reports were introduced, the one stating that fermented 
wine was the Scriptural element, but that the use of unfer- 
mented grape-juice did not destroy the validity of the sacra- 
ment; the minority report stating that unfermented wine was 
Scriptural, but that the sacrament was not vitiated by the use of 
fermented wine. A substitute for both papers, prepared by Dr. 
Marquess, stating that the “ fruit of the vine ” was the Scriptural 
element, and that the form in which this element should be used, 
whether fermented or unfermented, should be left to the discre- 
tion of church sessions, was voted down, as was also the minor- 
ity report, and the majority report was adopted by the Assem- 
bly. Mr. J. H. Beauchamp, an elder from Lexington, Ky., 
the very heart of the whisky section of this whisky State, was 
the most earnest advocate of the minority report, which in fact 
was presented by himself. 

The connection of the Southern Assembly with the Presbyte- 
rian Alliance has always been opposed by a strong party in the 
Church; and under the influence of an able and impressive 
speech by the venerable Stated Clerk, the Rev. Dr. J. R. Wilson, 
the Assembly seemed on the verge of taking action which ap- 
peared to look toward a severance of its connection with the 
grand sisterhood of Presbyterian churches united in this Alliance, 
but this action was prevented by a strong and emphatic speech 
from the Assembly’s Moderator, who, for the first time, per- 
haps, left his chair to prevent the adoption of a policy so 
restrictive and narrow. It is not too much to say that the 
Southern Church owes a great deal to Dr. King for saving it 
from inflicting upon itself the injury of cutting itself off from 
this Alliance in which the Presbyterian Churches of the world 
united. 

A large share of the Assembly’s time was consumed in the 
discussion of the policy of raising funds for its benevolent work 
by financial agents. This policy has been gradually growing in 
the Synods, the majority of which have schemes of synodical 
evangelization which depend upon the efforts of financial 
agents for the funds necessary to support them. The Assembly, 
after protracted discussion, and by a decisive majority, con- 
demned this policy as unwise and unconstitutional. 

It is worthy of remark that every reference condemnatory of 
the “ Higher Criticism,” and, by implication, of the Rev. Dr. 
Briggs, its chief representative in the Presbyterian Church, 
seemed to command the approval of the majority of the Assem- 
bly. It was not necessary to know what the “ Higher Criticism ” 
really was. It was a dangerous something which must not be 
tolerated. 

Upon the whole, this Assembly has made its record as a wise, 
safe, conservative, and yet aggressive body, whose decisions will 
command the respect and support of the Church. 

W. 
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The Baptist Anniversaries 


The recent anniversaries of the National Baptist Societies 
(of which an account in part was given last week) extended over 
the unusual period of eleven days, and, in attendance, interest, 
and enthusiasm, are said to have surpassed any similar gatherings 
in the history of the denomination. In the evening sessions, 
the Temple Church, seating three thousand five hundred persons, . 
was inadequate for the accommodation of the delegates and the 
general public. The First Church and the Academy of Music 
were also thronged. These societies are not ecclesiastical legisla- 
tive bodies. Their character and purpose are simply fraternal 
and missionary, and such meetings are, therefore, the nobler wit- 
ness to the tremendous earnestness of three and a quarter millions 
of nineteenth-century American Christians. 

The Baptist Congress differs from the other societies in that its 
purpose is less directly practical and in no sense missionary, 
but is simply the unfettered discussion of current theological, 
sociological, and economic questions. Its tenth anniversary 
found the temper of the Congress fearless, scholarly, and rever- 
ent. Views as divergent as those which now distinguish and 
disturb other evangelical bodies were disclosed, but the com- 
pactness of the brotherhood and the impossibility of a Baptist 
(z. e., Congregational) ecclesiastical heresy trial rendered the 
discussions harmless and wholesome. Absolutely no vote is 
allowed upon any subject, and no one is permitted to speak 
twice upon the same topic. 

The interest in all of the meetings was greatly intensified by 
the first appearance of the newly organized Young People’s 
Baptist Union of America, which has now the auxiliary support 
of twenty State organizations. This energetic new-comer occu- 
pied the morning hours from eight to ten o'clock, filling the 
auditorium of the First Church, and generating an interest that 
was felt throughout the day. No more hopeful sign of future 
power in the denominational life and work could be found than 
that furnished by the presence and the consecration of these 
young people in the National anniversaries. 

A somewhat novel, if not wholly new, feature of religious con- 
ventional life was the appointment by Dr. Boardman’s church 
of a corps of ladies as ushers. These young women, wearing 
badges, did their work modestly, gracefully, and to the satisfac- 
tion of every one. Not a criticism was heard. Possibly this 
may be one more slight indication that the world moves. 

In the afternoon of Thursday, the 26th, contributions were 
called for on the floor of the house towards the proposed one- 
million-dollar offering for foreign missions, and a sum approx- 
imating fifty thousand dollars was at once pledged by those 
present. The entire amount is almost assured, in the systematic 
plans of the management and in the enthusiasm of the people. 

B. 
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Commencement at Tuskegee 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Happiness and satisfaction reign supreme in thousands of 
hearts, all through this region, because of this great day. Fred 
Douglass came. All eyes have seen him and rejoiced in him, 
and the longings of a lifetime on the part of old and young have 
been met. Mr. Douglass said he saw “ acres of mules and miles 
of people.” He expressed his gratitude at the cordial reception 
extended him, and his surprise at the marvelous changes wrought 
in the last few years. He felt that John’s apocalyptic vision 
was realized, and that he looked upon a new heaven and a new 
earth. He said that he saw on this visit the first bright side to 
the great Southern problem. 

The corner-stone of Phelps’s Hall was laid to-day. No more 
important event has occurred since the war. It is to be a Bible 
Training-School for the colored people of this Black Belt region, 
It will cost about $10,000 when completed and furnished. It isa 
memorial of a daughter of Anson Greene Phelps, founder of the 
great house of Phelps, Dodge & Co. It has a long history, and 
embodies the desire of a good woman’s heart for the moral ele- 
vation of the colored people, expressed in the early days of the 
Colonization Society. The earnest desire of Professor Washing- 
ton, felt for many years, is met in this building. 

This has been a great year in the history of Tuskegee. It is 
the first year of a second decade,'and in everything greatly sur- 
passes all other years. Fifteen graduated, 768 have been in 
attendance. Cash to the amount of $57,000 has been received, 
aside from $10,000 paid by students toward their expenses, with 
$22,400 in labor. Two hundred applications for admission have 
been refused for want of room, even after putting from four to 
seven inaroom. More room must be had. The work of Dr. 
Dillon as resident physician has been very successful. She has 
had an enthusiastic class in nurse training. Three of Tuske- 
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gee’s graduates are now superintendents of industries in other 

schools. 
Tuskegee, Ala. 
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Y. M. C. A. Work at Aintab, Turkey 


The work here is growing much in importance and usefulness. 
During the three years since it was started by a specific effort 
the growth of it has been satisfactory. ~ 

It has now a new building, the gift of a gentleman who is 
always generous in such noble enterprises. The building has 
cost over $2,000. The Association has 12@ members. The 
“ News Club” is aiding much for the diffusion of useful knowl. 
edge which the young men cannot obtain otherwise owing to their 
lack of education. Sunday evening services are well attended— 
one hundred and fifty to the evening. Seven or eight commit- 
tees are at work, and their services have good fruits. The boys’ 
branch has over 150 members, who meet every Sunday in two 
groups as Zion’s Messengers and Emmanuel’s Flock. 

Along with this work the Christian Endeavor is also doing 
good work. It is composed solely of the young ladies, after the 
custom of the country. There areeightymembers. Noon meet- 
ings are largely attended. The girls’ branch is also an important 
one. They meet in two different groups, as King’s Daughters 
and the Little Daughters of Zion. About one hundred of them 
are present at the Sunday services. 

Last December Mr. Wishard was with us. While here he 
helped us much by his useful information and addresses. He 
was present at the dedication of the rooms. The occasion was 
very gratifying. H. C. BULBULIAN. 


Aintab, Turkey. 
Church Gleanings 


—The Rev. Dr. Charles A. Briggs, Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, has been invited 
to be one of the guests of honor at the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the University of Dublin, which begins on July 6, and 
will last throughout the week. 

—The General Synod of the Reformed Church in America, 
in session at Asbury Park last week, adopted a resolution declar- 
ing that should the Columbian Exposition be opened on Sun- 
day the Synod would decline to take part in the religious exhibit, 
and requested all denominations to make contributions to further 
the movement. 

—Dr. Newman Hall, the eminent London preacher, whom 
Americans remember with special interest because of his sym- 
pathy with the Union cause in the days of our Civil War, ex- 
pects, says an exchange, to retire from his pastorate next July. 
He has attained,the age of seventy-six. “ Lincoln Tower,” 220 
feet high, which adjoins Dr. Newman Hall’s church in the 
Westminster Bridge Road, was built in commemoration of 
Abraham Lincoln from funds subscribed on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

—Bishop Walker, of North Dakota, in making the rounds of 
his diocese, often holds service while on the railroads in his 
famous “cathedral” car. One morning recently, a Western 
paper relates, the good Bishop won the hearts of the people of a 
back-country settlement by sweeping and dusting out his car, 
and arranging for the reception of his audience. The place was 
crowded almost to suffocation when the service began. A young 
gentleman who helped the Bishop to make the audience com- 
fortable turned out to be the Earl of Caithness. 

—Our Albany correspondent writes: “ After some experi- 
mental work in the north and south parts of the city, rooms have 
been secured, centrally located, at 19 and 21 North Pearl Street, 
near State, for a Boys’ Club. The boys are bootblacks, news- 
boys, and other more or less homeless boys not reached by the 
churches and the Y. M. C. A. Numerous games are provided, 
with tables on which to play them, illustrated and other papers, 
etc. Mr. Cyrus C. Lathrop has charge of the work, attending 
the police court in the morning to look after any boys in trouble, 
visit them in their homes, and help them to obtain work. The 
rooms were opened a week] ago, and the attendance steadily in- 
creases.” 

—The Boys’ Club connected with the Congregational church 
of Morrisania closed for the season May 31. It is only four 
months old, and numbers two hundred members. This club 
was the forerunner of work among the boys by the churches in 
the thickly populated section above the Harlem River. Six other 
churches soon followed its example. This church proposes to 
build a club-house in connection with its new church. It will 
be fitted up with gymnasium and bowling-alleys and other at- 
tractive features to draw young people off the streets and out of 
the saloons. The Rev. Richard G. Woodbridge is the President 
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of the Club, and Dr. Emilie Charum, a converted Roman Catho- 
lic, its earnest and enthusiastic Superintendent. 
——The eightieth anniversary of the birth of the Rev. S. B. 


‘Halliday, so long Mr. Beecher’s energetic and able assistant, 


and the cancellation of a mortgage of $9,000 on the Beecher 
Memorial Church, Brooklyn, were last Sunday made the subjects 
of extended congratulatory services, morning, afternoon, and 
evening. The church is now entirely free from debt, and its 
history since Mr. Halliday took charge has been of rapid and 
gratifying growth, materially and spiritually. Among the con- 
tributors to the fund to pay off the mortgage were the Broadway 
Tabernacle, the South Congregational Church, and the Rev. 
Dr. R. R. Meredith. Mrs. Beecher, Mr. Halliday said, had 
raised almost $2,000. The list of speakers included the Rev. 
Drs. Abbott, Meredith, Braislin, Cobb, Clark, and Camp, and Mr. 
S. V. White and William H. McElroy. 

—A correspondent writes us: “ M. Ernest Valeton de Boissiere 
has founded the ‘ Boissiere Odd Fellows’ Orphans’ Home and In- 
dustrial School Association ’ at Silkville, Franklin County, Kansas, 
by transferring to the Grand Lodge of the I. O. O. F., of the State 
of Kansas, his entire estate in this country. The gift embraces 
over three thousand acres of land well improved, and upon 
which are large buildings suited to the needs of the Home, a 
large number of blooded horses and cattle, about eight thousand 
dollars in money and bank stock, and a large library—the value 
of all being over one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 
M. Boissiere is an aged citizen of France, who some twenty 
years ago founded an experimental colony at Silkville for the 
purpose of raising silkworms. The experiment failed, and now, 
being about to take his final departure for France, he selected 
the Odd Fellows as the beneficiary of his charity. M. Boissiere 
has never been a permanent resident of this country, and is 
not a member of the order to which he has given his property.” 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 


—E. M. Williams, of Chicago, IIL, has received a call from Groton, Conn. 
—Preston Crowell, of Bernardston, Mass., accepts a call to Greenfield, N. H. 
—W. G. Lathrop has become pastor of the church in Monroe, Conn. 

—G. H. Burrill, of New Lebanon, N. Y., accepts acall to the First Reformed 
Church of Claverack. 

—Frank E. Butler was installed as pastor of the church at Carthage, Mo., on 
May 26. 

—T. D. Bacon was on May 17 ordained and installed as pastor of the church 
in Essex Junction, Vt. 

—A. E. Thomson has become pastor of the church in Yankton, S. D. 

—H. M. Burr, of the West Side Church of Salt Lake City, Utah, has accepted 
the position of General Missionary for Idaho. 

—W. A. Borough was ordained recently in Streator, IIL 

—A. G. Pettingill accepts a call to Munson, Me. 

—G. E. Soper, of the South Church of Rochester, N. Y., accepts a call to 
Alexandria, Minn. 

—E. A. Hoffman, of Rockport, O., accepts a call to the Presbyterian church 
in Vassar, Mi 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—William E. Roe, of Kingsbury, N. Y., accepts a call to the Fourth Street 
Church of Marietta, O. ) 

—Pleasant Hunter, of the Second Church of Newark, N. J., has accepted his 
call to the Westminster Church at Minneapolis, Minn. 

—Lyell T. Adams, formerly pastor of the church in Albion, N. Y., but for 
some years United States Consul at Horgen, Switzerland, died on May 24, at 
the age of fifty-four. 
aon A. Wilson has become pastor of the Presbyterian church in Holyoke, 

ass. 

—J]. F. Morgan has received a call from the church in Marlborough, N. Y. 

EPISCOPAL 


—J. M. Stansbury, Dean of the Newark diocese, died last week. 

—E. C. Bill died on May 11, at Faribault, Minn., at the age of forty-six. 

—E,. F. Small, of St. Stephen’s Church, Newark, N. J., accepts the rectorship 
of Calvary Church, Clifton, O. 

—George H. Kinsolving has been elected assistant bishop of the diocese of 


Texas. 

—C. M. Hall declines his election as assistant minister of the Church of the 
Redeemer, New York City. 

—A. S. Ashley has become assistant minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Meri- 
den, Conn. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—T. C. McClellan has been called to the pastorate of the Old Bushwick Re- 
formed Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—W. B. Eddy, of the Tufts Divinity School, accepts a call to the ‘Jniversal- 
ist church in Norwood, Mass. 

—G. R. Kramer, of the Union Avenue Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has resigned. 
Boney, J. Harsha has become pastor of the Second Collegiate Church of Har- 

m, N. Y. 

—Bradley Gilman, of the Unitarian church in Concord, N. H., has received 
a call to Springfield, Mass. 

—B. G. Russell accepts a call to the Universalist church in Clifton Springs, 
N. Y. 

—Abraham R. Van Nest, one of the most prominent ministers of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, died in this city on June 1, at the age of sixty-nine. 

—W. C. Richards, a well-known Baptist minister, died in Chicago on May 
20, at the age of seventy-four. 
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Books and Authors 


Mark Hopkins ' 


It was fitting that the biography of Dr. Hopkins should 
be written by his successor in the position which he held 
for so many years, and with which his name and fame will 
be henceforth associated. Dr. Carter has put character- 
istic painstaking and accuracy into his work, and has pre- 
sented the great teacher in the different aspects and phases 
of his life as administrator, instructor, author, preacher, 
theologian, and friend. The story of Williams College is 
told succinctly, but with sufficient fullness to show how 
largely its growth and its remarkable vitality as a source 
of spiritual and intellectual influence were due to its great 
President. His identification with it, his absorption in it, 
are so clearly brought out as to give a new impression of 
Dr. Hopkins’s devotion and sagacity. He lifted the 
College out of obscurity into a place of great prominence 
by sheer personal force. He made the secluded valley 
among the Berkshire Hills notable by a simplicity of life, 
a dignity of character, a nobleness of self surrender, a large- 
ness and catholicity of thought, which have not only made, 
as Mr. Lowell once said, “‘ his personal character a posses- 
sion valued by all his countrymen,” but his ideal and con- 
ception of life an inspiration to later generations. 

Readers of this biography will gain a new impression of 
Dr. Hopkins’s powers of work, and of the consistency with 
which he held to his work. He performed the tasks of 
three men through uncomplaining years, putting aside from 
time to time opportunities of escape from his self-imposed 
toil which a more selfish or a more ambitious man would 
eagerly have seized. No nobler story of strenuous devo- 
tion to the things of the mind and the spirit has been re- 
corded of any American; the College has no endowment so 
precious as this life for so many years merged into its own 
expanding life. 

It is, in a sense, the misfortune of such a character as Dr. 
Hopkins that it can leave no adequate memorial of itself. 
The memory of it lies written in many hearts, but it cannot 
be transferred to literature. The influence abides, but the 
clear image of the man slowly fades. Doubtless he would 
not have had it otherwise ; so reticent was he in expression 
of his personal experience, so impersonal was he in his atti- 
tude towards the world. No man was ever saner or more 
wholesome in his habits of work. He put forth his strength 
as a kind of natural force, simply and unconsciously. 
He gave himself without stint, and with apparent in- 
difference to what men call fame. He had a kind 
of Shakespearean ease and self-effacement which goes far 
to explain the breadth and elemental quality of his teach- 
ing. Teachers of greater egotism, of more pronounced 
self-assertion, often make a great impression at the mo- 
ment, to suffer, later, from as marked a reaction; it is 
deeply significant of the quality of Dr. Hopkins’s in- 
struction that his students, become mature and inde- 
pendent, did not react against him. They found them- 
selves differing, perhaps, from him, but they could change 
and grow without destroying the world of thought to which 
he had introduced them. There was a breadth and har- 
mony in his view of life which made growth and expan- 
sion easy and inevitable. There were, it is true, certain 
modes or methods of statement which, coming in his age, 
he did not fully enter into, and the value of which he did 
not recognize; but on fundamental lines he was in har- 
mony with the whole order of truth. No man felt more 


deeply the unity of truth or found greater joy in dis- 


cerning in all departments of knowledge the play of 
a few unifying principles. Two weeks before his 
death he spoke to the writer of these words about 
a formulization of religious truth to be used by mis- 
sionaries in India, and there was something wonder- 
fully impressive in the large and noble way in which he 
held all kinds of truth within the vision of his thought ; so 
free was he from the blighting theological narrowness and 
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aridity. From the serene height to which he had attained 
he saw all truth coming from God, however partial thinkers 
may have broken it into fragments. Recalling his states- 
manlike view of the proper directior of the American 
Board, the policy of recent years seems lamentably de- 
fective in spiritual insight and genuine religious compre- 
hension and range. Dr. Hopkins’s face was set towards 
the day ; he was a light-bringer and a light-lover. 

A nature so harmonious, a spirit so reposeful, a mind of 
such elemental breadth and simplicity, presents few points 
for sharp characterization. ‘The source of Dr. Hopkins’s 
power was his personality, and that was expressed through 
his work. A writer of admirable clearness, with a quality 
of imagination which often gave his style the indefinable 
touch of literature, he did not possess the literary in- 
stinct. His personality was not expressed through his 
pen, and will never be expressed by the pen of an- 
other. The very largeness and simplicity of the man tell 
against all attempts to portray him. His serenity and 
equipoise gave him in old age a benignity and ripeness 
which seemed to be the fulfillment of those prophecies of 
youth which predict added strength with added years, ‘and 
a noble climax at the end. His urbanity and courtesy, 
his vein of gallantry often veiled by humor, his hearty 
grasp of the hand, his ready memory, his delightful 
humor, so unforced and so unfailing, the sense of large- 
ness of view, of a great outlook made familiar by simplic- 
ity and kindliness of nature—how all these traits blend 
together and become again the harmonious and complete 
nature we once knew! Never a great student of books, he 
was, what is so much rarer, an original thinker. Never a 
great traveler, he had a rare knowledge of men. Never in 
any sense a cosmopolitan, he lived in a region of thought 
far above all the narrow dividing lines which keep so 
many men provincial all their days. Greatness is the 
most difficult thing to realize and to express. It is of all 
things the most real, and at the same time the most illu- 
sive. Dr. Hopkins had the poise, the temper, and the 
vitality of greatness. His work was, after all, but a very 
inadequate expression of himself. The deepest things in 
him were given in personal contact. There was something 
in his atmosphere which liberated and inspired; virtue 
passed from him in the mere touching of the garment. 
Such men interpret and illustrate the divine possibilities of 
life. Whatever their limitations may be, they make life 
great to the thought and the experience of others; and 
there is no greater achievement or service. _ 


President Adams’s Life of Columbus: 


Several Lives of Columbus have appeared, or will ap- 
pear, during the present year, thus fitly commemorating 
the four hundredth anniversary of Columbus’s great achieve- 
ment. It is not likely, however, that any biography of the 
discoverer will present in a more compact and trustworthy 
form the facts of his life, or in a more judicial temper 
characterize the man, than President Charles K. Adams’s 
“Christopher Columbus: His Life and Work.” In this 
volume of about two hundred and fifty pages Dr. Adams 
incorporates the results of long-continued scholarly research. 
There are very few men in history who have received such 
attention at the hands ef historical students and critics as 
Columbus, for obvious reasons, and very few concerning 
the origin of whose ideas and whose character there have 
been such differences of opinion. There is a large Colum- 
bus literature in several languages ; for that reason, and be- 
cause of its extent, inaccessible to the general reader. It 
was imperative, therefore, that the results of these researches 
should be summed up by historical writers, and presented 
in broad but trustworthy generalizations and condensed 
accounts. Dr. Adams has been particularly successful in 
doing this work. This volume is based upon the whole 
mass of scholarship relating to Columbus, but its principal 
sources are the letters and journals of the discoverer, the 


' Christopher Columbus: His Life and His Work. By Charles Kendall 
Adams. odd, Mead & Co., New York. 
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history which purports to |have been written by his son 
Fernando, the well-known history of Las Casas, the works 
of Bernaldez Oviedo, Peter Martyr, and Herrera, and a col- 
lection of documents by Navarrete. 

The reputation of Columbus has passed through several 
stages. In his own time, after the first applause which 
followed the discovery of the New World, he was subjected 
to the sharpest criticism and the most malicious attack. 
In the centuries that followed, when the New World had 
become populous and a great nation had been evolved on 
these shores, the discoverer became, through the imagina- 
tion of the new race, a heroic figure. As such he appears 
in the pages of Irving and in the works of other literary 
historians. During the last quarter of a century, however, 
historical methods have been much more exacting than 
in any previous time, and as a result of these searching 
methods more than one great fame has suffered eclipse. 
Nothing can diminish the epoch-making character of Co- 
lumbus’s achievement, but the man himself is seen in cer- 
tain respects to have been less heroic than his thought, to 
have shared to a large extent in the limitations and defects 
of his time, without apparently being conscious of them. 
Mr. Winsor’s recent and elaborate work robs Columbus of 
almost all his heroic features, but Mr. Winsor has made 
the mistake, which Dr. Adams has avoided, of judging 
Columbus apart from his historical environment. The 
true principle of judgment is indicated by President Adams 
when he calls attention to the fact that, although Colum- 
bus, like every other man, must share in the defects and 
limitations of his age, unlike many other men of his time, 
he showed no consciousness of them. He does not 
seem to have discerned the immoral element in piracy, 
for instance, or the brutality in the slave trade, or the ter- 
rible injustice of taking advantage of the friendliness of 
the Indians to rob and destroythem. In all these vices of 
the time Columbus shared, and, unlike some other large- 
minded contemporaries of his own, does not seem to have 
protested against them. So much being said, it must also 
be added that nothing detracts from the greatness of Co- 
lumbus’s achievement as a discoverer. It is true in the 
case of the discovery of America, as in the case of almost 
all other great discoveries, that many men contributed to 
the result. There had been for centuries a belief current 
among thinkers of the existence of a Western world, but it 
was Columbus who held the thought so clearly and be- 
lieved in it so profoundly that he was willing to risk all in 
order to prove or disprove it. It was Columbus alone 
among the men of his generation who spent nearly seven 
years in a persistent effort to secure the assistance neces- 
sary to prove or disprove the existence of the Western 
world. Dr. Adams tells the story of his youth, of his edu- 
cation, of the probable genesis of his great idea, of his 
attempt to secure assistance, and of the four great voyages 
which he made. The narrative lacks the picturesqueness 
of Irving and the charm of his style, but it is straightfor- 
ward, succinct, clear, and interesting. It possesses in a 
high degree that impartiality and broadness of view which 
are the highest qualifications of the historian. 


* 


The University of Vermont Fifty Years Ago. By the Rev. 
C. A. Huntington. (Whitney & Stanley, Burlington, Vt.) This 
unpretending but valuable volume, written by one of the oldest 
surviving graduates, will have special interest, not only for the 
few who remember the teaching and spirit of that University 
during the period mentioned, but for all who are interested in 
one of the most remarkable philosophical and theological move- 
ments of this century. Dr. James Marsh, the distinguished 
metaphysician and scholar, was at that time the presiding genius 
and informing spirit of the institution. He was an early disci- 
ple of Coleridge, and the leading, if not the only, interpreter in 
this country of the spiritual philosophy which has done so much 
to turn back the current of the sensational philosophy of Locke 
and the materialistic schools that have flowed from it, and intro- 
duce that higher system of thought which has borne fruit in 
such teachers as Arnold, Maurice, Martineau, Robertson, and 
Bushnell, and has resulted in a rational and spiritual theology, in 
place of the rigid and fatalistic system of Old Calvinism and 
the shallow utilitarian morality of Paley. Dr. Marsh was the 
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first American editor of the “ Aids to Reflection,” and his pre- 
liminary essay prefixed to this work stands as one of the ablest 
philosophical papers ever produced in this country. Mr. Hunt- 
ington, who enjoyed peculiar facilities for knowing Dr. Marsh, 
being a member of his household while in college, writes with 
the enthusiasm of a disciple and the intelligence of a scholar. 
He gives a brief sketch of the personnel of the College Faculty, 
which, besides Dr. Marsh, included such men as President 
Wheeler, Professor Joseph Torrey, the translator of Nean- 
der’s “Church History,” Professor George W. and Farrand 
N. Benedict, and Professor Chaney. Mr. Huntington's memor- 
abilia of Dr. Marsh are not as full as could be wished respect- 
ing one of the gentlest and loveliest of characters as well as 
one of the profoundest thinkers and most accomplished schol- 
ars of his time. But many of his personal traits are preserved 
in Professor Torrey’s admirable biography prefixed to his “ Re- 
mains.” The author gives his own estimate of the man and his 
teaching in a thoughtful and lucid chapter devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the spiritual philosophy. This is followed by thirteen of 
the author’s select sermons, written in the key of this philosophy, 
and illustrating the quickening power of its ideas not only in his 
own thinking, but also in the interpretation of the great themes 
of the Gospel and spiritual religion. We heartily commend the 
book to all who seek spiritual light on some of the deepest ques- 
tions relating to the soul and its spiritual laws and immortal 
destiny, or a way out of the doubts and difficulties imposed by a 
false philosophy and a too litera] and materialistic interpretation 
of the Bible. 


Lovers of standard fiction may well rejoice at the many excel- 
lent new editions of the great novelists’ works now being issued 
at very moderate prices. That of Dickens’s novels now coming 
from the press of Macmillan & Co., of this city, is, at the price of 
one dollar a volume, an extraordinarily good piece of typog- 
raphy. The paper, though thin, is of excellent quality, the type 
is clear, the neat green binding is well put on, the familiar 
original pictures are well broughtout. “ Pickwick Papers ” and 
“ Oliver Twist,” already issued, are worthy of any library shelf. 
The Harpers, of this city, are issuing a well-printed edition 
of William Black’s novels in a small and handy volume, at ninety 
cents each. Mr. Black is taking occasion to revise his earlier 
work. In looking over“ Kilmeny,” the latest of these stories 
issued in the new edition, we are struck with the very great dif- 
ference of style in this early tale from that uniform and rather 
monotonous though pleasing manner Mr. Black soon adopted. 
“ The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” “In Silk Attire,” “A 
Daughter of Heth,” and a “ Princess of Thule” have also 
reached us. Charles Lever’s stories hold their own wonderfully 
well. For pure, rollicking, “ devil-may-care” Irish drollery they 
are unique, and there is many a hearty laugh in them for gener- 
ations of readers to come. The new edition sent out by Little, 
Brown & Co., of Boston, is almost sumptuous. The page is 
large, the paper of fine quality, the print bold, the binding of a 
rich green with a heavy gold stamp, while the many illustrations 
are in jovial keeping with the text. “ Harry Lorrequer,” “ Charles 
O’Malley,” and “ Arthur O’Leary” in all their reckless gayety 
tell over their countless good stories again in the volumes which 
have reached us, and the many other products of Lever’s prolific 
pen will follow in due order. ($2.50 per vol.) 


Mr. Charles F. Lummis is the author of the clever volume of 
sketches and stories called ““ A New Mexico David,” of which 
we spoke some time ago. In anewvolume he tells of A 7ramp 
Across the Continent—from Cincinnati to Los Angeles. In this 
great pedestrian journey he covered about 3.500 miles, most of 
the distance being traversed without companionship other than 


.that of his grayhound “ Shadow,” in whose history and tragic 


death he interests the reader mightily. Mr. Lummis was not so 
intent in performing a feat of pedestrianism asin seeing the 
Great West close at hand. He is a trained observer, a clear 
and agreeable writer, though occasionally a trifle over-facetious. 
His adventures in the deserts, on mountain-tops, among the 
Pueblos, Navajos, and Mexicans, in hunting, fishing, and camp- 
ing, his talks with cowboys, “ greasers,” and hustlers—all com- 
bine to make a frequently instructive and constantly entertaining 
narrative. Dangers met the plucky walker more than once, 
and he even had more than one narrow escape for his life. The 
physical endurance he showed when he found it necessary to set 
his own broken arm and travel with it for weeks without a phy- 
sician’s help was the last proof of his courage and self-reliance. 
There is nothing that is commonplace about this little book, and 
a great deal that is new, odd, and exciting. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 


The Early Church: A History of Christianity in the First 
Six Centuries, by the late David Duff, Professor of Church 
History in the Union Presbyterian College of Edinburgh 
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(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York), is edited by his son from 
the posthumous manuscript of the father. If we compare this 
volume with Farrar’s “ Lives of the Fathers,” we must say of it 
that it is more judicial and less fascinating. If we compare it 
with Professor Allen’s “Continuity of Christian Doctrine,” or 
Professor Hatch’s “Hibbert Lectures on the Influence of 
Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church,” or his 
“ Bampton Lectures on the Organization of the Early Christian 
Churches,” we must say of it that it indicates no such minute 
and painstaking scholarship, no such investigation or historic 
insight. It is, indeed, what we might expect it to be from its 
genesis, a compend of early ecclesiastical history. The student 
who wishes to get a general view of the first six centuries of 
the Christian Church as it appears to a fair-minded and consci- 
entious student, without special originality or suggestiveness, 
or who wishes a guasi cyclopedia of that epoch to which he may 
refer for the simple facts of history with reasonable confidence 
in the unprejudiced accuracy of the author, will find these wants 
exceedingly well supplied by this volume. But its service will 
be that of a treatise for the student, not of a fascinating history 
for the reader. 


The Escapes of Latude and Casanova are thrilling narratives, 
and make an acceptable addition to the Adventure Series (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York). Latude’s thirty-five years’ imprison- 
ment in the Bastille and at Bicétre was his punishment for a silly 
attempt to gain Madame de Pompadour’s patronage by pretend- 
ing to disclose to her a plot against her life which existed only 
in his imagination. His first escape from the Bastille, after a 
year’s confinement, is one of the most wonderful of history, and 
in some of its details (such as his happening to have thirteen 
dozen shirts of which to make a rope) hardly credible. His final 
release in 1784 was just in time for his story of horrible treat- 
ment to make a strong impression on the populace, and doubt- 
less it aided greatly in inciting it to the overthrow of the 
Bastille. Casanova was the notorious Italian adventurer whose 
memoirs are the most scandalous of a scandalous time. His 
escape was from the attic dungeons of the Council of Ten at 
Venice. The story of his skill and audacity is much better told 
and more consistent in details than Latude’s. 


That school of Biblical scholars who say that God ought 
to have revealed his will in a way they prescribe, and there- 
fore he did reveal it in that way, and whosoever does not 
acknowledge that such was the way errs fundamentally, is 
happily passing away. It is useless to say that the Old Tes- 
tament canon was fixed by the Great Synagogue. The Great 
Synagogue is a figment. Nor was the canon closed in Ezra’s 
time. As a literature existed alongside it and after it, so also 
before it. The formation of the canon of the Old Testament 
was as much a course of supernatural selection as the formation 
of the Jewish nation. Zhe Canon of the Old Testament: An 
Essay on the Gradual Growth and Formation of the Hebrew 
Canon of Scripture, by Herbert Edward Kyle, B.D. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York), is just such a temperate treatment of the 
subject as we could desire. Professor Ryle’s scholarship is well 
known, and his reverent spirit and mediating temper will, we 
hope, do much to allay the fears of those who are distrustful of 
the newer criticism. It will come in time to be recognized that 
faith does not need to be founded upon an ignorant dogmatism 
in order to be strong, and that modern scholarship is not incon- 
sistent with a devout faith in Divine Providence. 


The Chalcedonean Decree, or, Historical Christianity Misrep- 
resented by Modern Theology, Confirmed by Modern Science, 
and Untouched by Modern Criticism. By John Fulton, D.D. 


(Charlotte Wood Slocum Lectures.) Notwithstanding its for- 


midable title, the above work by the distinguished canonist of 
the Episcopal Church isa strong book. Dr. Fulton writes with a 
vigorous pen, and his convictions are definite. He troubles 
himself little about literary beauties to allure readers, but with 
an austere style delivers his message whether we hear or 
whether we forbear. The point which he makes is that bare 
monotheism is powerless to stand against modern thought, that 
the concept of the Triune God is the only permanent form of 
the idea of God. (T. Whittaker, New York.) 


Bishop W. J. Kip’s Early Days of My Episcopate is a history 
of the Episcopal Church in Calitornia anterior to the year 1860, 
with the added element of Bishop Kip’s personal career up to 
that time. It could be hoped that a supplementary volume car- 
rying down the story to the present day might be added. Dr. 
Kip’s pen is that of a ready writer. (T. Whittaker, New York.) 


There is a tender reverence and a thoughtfulness in the pages 
of the Rev. Julian K. Smyth’s Holy Names as Interpretations of 
the Story of the Manger and the Cross. Starting at the historic 
fact of the divine-human nativity, Mr. Smyth passes out into 
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wider interpretations and spiritual significations. To the heart 
as well as the intellect he speaks in a way at once direct and 
devout. 


Our readers have reason to know that Sophie Swett can tell 
a good story, crisply, pleasantly, and with humor. Her Flying 
Hill Farm (Harper & Brothers, New York) is one of the best 
children’s stories we have lately seen; it has plot, character, 
variety of incident, wholesome fun. Girls and boys are about 
equally represented in the story, and ought to be equally inter- 
ested in reading it. 


Literary Notes 
—The works of Alfred de Musset still produce an annual 


royalty of from twenty to twenty-five thousand francs. 


—The late Dr. Amelia B. Edwards bequeathed her valuable 
library to Oxford, at the same time endowing a chair of Egypt- 


ology. 
—Thomas Hardy has under way a new novel, “ The Pursuit 


of the Well-Beloved.” William Black is at work upon one to 
be entitled “ Wolfenberg.” 

—Dr. Sanders’s mammoth lexicon of the German language— 
the work of thirty years—cannot, it is said, find a publisher who 
is willing to risk publishing so expensive a work. 

—The J. G. Cupples Company, of Boston, announce “ Amer- 
ican Ideas for English Readers,” by James Russell Lowell, a new 
collection of his speeches, addresses, etc., delivered while abroad. 

—Professor McMaster is at work on the fourth volume of his 
“ History of the American People,” which will probably be pub- 
lished in 1894. This volume will deal with the literary side of 
national life, with some account of long-forgotten magazines and 
novels, book-fairs, booksellers, publishers, etc., as well as with 
the religious condition of the people from 1783 to 1820. 

—The annual report of the librarian of the Shakespeare Me- 
morial Library at Stratford-upon-Avon tells of the steady accu- 
mulation of mementos of Shakespeare. In the past year no 
fewer than twenty-five new editions of the great masters works 
have been added to the library, making the total number of edi- 
tions 272, and the number of volumes included therein 2,563. 
During the year there have also been added seven volumes of 
works upon the life of Shakespeare, and thirty-four which are 
critical, explanatory, and illustrative of his plays and poems. 
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Outlook in Tem perance 


The episode of the month in the field of 
temperance discussion was the declaration 
of Dr. Rainsford, of St. George's, that the 
liquor saloons ought not to be abolished 
until substitute social institutions were pro- 
vided, and that at present beer-gardens 
would form a commendable substitute for 
groggeries. The position of The Chris- 
tian Union regarding these suggestions was 
stated in our Outlook columns last week. 
What remains to be done is to make clear 
how Dr. Rainsford happened to urge such 
changes. To begin with, let it be repeated 
that Dr. Rainsford is one of the ministers 
who have done most in evangelical church 
work on the East Side. In most of his 
‘methods he is not far from a Methodist, 
and he has met with some persecution in 
his lifetime for his sympathy with the work 
of the Salvation Army. It is plain, there- 
fore, that he would not have taken a posi- 
tion so opposed to that of most deeply re- 
ligious minds unless there was some strong 
reason therefor. There was such a reason, 
and it will help the temperance agitation 
in this State if his fearless utterances com- 
pel the people in the country districts to 
realize the situation in which he is fight- 
ing. 

Philanthropic workers on the East Side 
in this city are agreed that the saloon- 
keepers are not the worst class in the 
community. That a German should sell 
beer no more indicates moral turpitude than 
that George Washington should have held 
slaves. Men cannot be imprisoned for 
doing that which they and the community 
about them believe to be right, and it is 
the conflict between the law and the local 
sentiment that brings about the corruption 
of the police force, against which Dr. 
Parkhurst’s crusade was directed. Dr. 
Rainsford, it should be remembered, was 
one of the first and strongest of Dr. Park- 
hurst’s defenders, and the reason is that 
they have the great reforms at heart. The 
people on the East Side are as unanimous 
in their condemnation of the brothels and 
the gambling-houses as the people on the 
West Side. Three-fourths of the saloon- 
keepers on the East Side share in this 
public sentiment. Were it made the duty of 
the police simply to enforce laws that the 
public supported, an honest police could be 
secured, and laws be enforced. Under 
the present arrangement the police are of 
necessity the corrupted protectors of law- 
breaking. Abram S. Hewitt struck at the 
heart of the political situation when, in his 
letter of approval read at the mass- 
meeting in indorsement of Dr. Parkhurst, 
he said: 

The enforcement of the law is a duty which can- 
not be disputed, but if the law itself offends the 
public sense of right it cannot be successfully or 
permanently enforced, and it is upon this fact that 
Tammany Hall bases its policy and secures its con- 
trol of municipal affairs. True statesmanship look- 
ing to reform must therefore deal with existing 
conditions and modify them so as to secure the sup- 
port of the powerful agencies which are now used by 
Tammany Hall to strengthen its hold on the city 
government. 


The substitution of beer-gardens for 
liquor-saloons in no way commends itself 
to us as a temperance agency. If there 
is one sharp distinction between plain 
people and society people that holds good, 
it is that plain people can be brought over 
to a thoroughgoing reform more easily 
than to a half-way reform. The Salvation 
Army, demanding a complete transforma- 
tion in the character and life of a man, can 
get more recruits among the working 
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people than the churches which permit 
their members to live pretty much as the 
world lives. The Methodist Church with 
its ascetic doctrine has reached millions 
of working people whom comfortable 
Christianity could never touch. In deal- 
ing with working people, therefore, a half- 
moral institution like a well-conducted beer- 
garden would bring fewer people to 
give up whisky-drinking than a fanatical 
preacher of political prohibition. Yet, for 
all this, Dr. Rainsford most decidedly had 
a point when he urged that substitutes 
must be provided for liquor-saloons. In the 
current “Scribner’s” the Rev. W. T. 
Elsing, who has one of the city mission 
churches on the East Side, speaks as 
sharply as Dr. Rainsford of the necessity 
of social gathering-places for the people 
there. Beginning almost in Dr. Rainsford’s 
words, he says: 


The saloon is the poor man’s club, and flourishes 
most vigorously in the poorest sections of the city. 
Instead of denouncing the saloon on account of the 
numerous evils it afflicts on the poor, something 
better must be supplied to take its place. It is ab- 
surd to denounce the saloon in unqualified terms. 
The multitudes who patronize them are not all ab- 
solute fools. Many simply seek to satisfy the crav- 
ing after fellowship which the Creator has implanted 
in their natures. The saloons are well lighted, con- 
veniently located social clubs, provided in some 
cases with a pleasant reading-room, and always with 
obliging proprietors. Wise men are beginning to see 
that a substitute must be supplied to take the place 
of the saloon which shall retain all its good features 
and simply discard its evil elements. 


With these sentiments we heartily agree, 
and note with pleasure every social or in- 
tellectual institution established in the 
poorer districts, whether by churches or 
by private philanthropy. The public must 
also take up the work and provide the 
means of physical recreation, just as London 
is already doing. If in every school-house 
in the evenings there were reading-rooms 
and lecture-rooms and discussion-rooms 
and music-rooms, the higher life might be 
advanced as rapidly through this agency 
as the lower life is through the agency of 
the saloon. 

The House of Representatives, by a 
vote of 143 to 35, decided that the Gov- 
ernment’s exhibits at the World's Fair at 
Chicago should not be opened on Sunday, 
but by a vote of 74 to 94 refused to pro- 
vide that liquor should not be sold in the 
Government buildings. The Massa- 
chusetts Legislature has passed a law pro- 
viding that liquor shall be sold only with 
food. If the measure is carefully drawn, 
the entire moral sentiment of the State 
ought to be rallied to its support. His- 
torically, in England, drinking first became 
an acknowledged curse when tippling— 
drinking between meals—was introduced. 


—Miss Harriet C. Cox, of Abington, 
Mass., editor of the sixteen-page amateur 
magazine “ Papyrus,” is twenty-four years 
of age. She was elected Vice-President 
of the National Amateur Press Associa- 
tion two years ago. 

—* I’m a writer of books,” said Carlyle 
to Sir Lewis Pelly, “and once in a century 
a man may write a book worth reading. 
But life is an action, not a thought, and 
you had better stick to your work on the 
frontier, and life will open to you.” 

—Princess Victoria of Hawaii will visit 
the United States and the World's Fair 
in 1893, returning to Honolulu in time to 
celebrate her eighteenth birthday, October 
16, when “she will become eligible to 
assume the duties of her position as heir 
apparent to the throne of Hawaii.” 
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Inquiring Friends 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any 

to The Christian Union, accompanied by a 

stamp, will recetvea reply either through the columns 

of the paper or by personal letter. The answer will 
given as promptly as practicadble.| 


1. Is the Comforter mentioned in John xiv., 26, 
meant for the disciples only (as seemingly the power 
to do miracles), or is it applicable to all of Christ’s 
followers of to-day? 2. Isa Buddhist, according to 
Lyman Abbott’s sermon (p. 942, Christian Union 
May 14). against Christ or for him? They donot 
seem to be against him; on the contrary, they hold 
himin reverence. 3 Cannot a Buddhist find all, and 
more too, of his religion in Christianity? 

E. R. 


1. The promise of the Comforter must 
be meant for all followers of Christ, as it 
was for the purpose, as you will see if ycu 
read on through Jesus’s discourse, not of 
enabling miracles to be wrought, but of 
guiding them into the full truth on the 
basis of what they had learned of Christ. 
2. There are Buddhists and Buddhists, some 
of whom display more affinity with Chris- 
tianity than others. There is in Buddhism 
a certain degree of the regenerative, uplift- 
ing, and consoling power which is found 
most fully in Christianity. The “Amida” 
sect of Buddhists display a marked ap- 
proach to Christianity. 


Be kind enough to define forgive through the col- 
umns of The Christian Union. The word occurs 
several times in the Psalms, which are now the sub 
ject of our Sunday-school lessons. A. J. D. 


To forgive a person who has offended 
is to treat him as if he had not offended. 
Thus God is as generous to us as if 
we had not sinned. To forgive a debt or 
a claim is to give release from it. This is 
done directly, by canceling it outright for 
the debtor, or indirectly, by supplying him 
with the means to cancel it himself. This 
last is what God does in forgiving sins. 
He does not directly cancel their conse- 
quences for us, but he gives us the means 
to do this ourselves, in becoming renewed 
characters through the transforming power 
of his spirit. Thus our sins are remitted, 
or put away, through the power which God 
gives us to put them away. 


In the reply to an article in The Christian Union 
of May 21, 1892, “ Concerning the Resurrection,” 
the following quotation is given : “ He that believeth 
in me, even if he-couldidie, yet he should live ; and he 
that liveth and believeth in‘me can never die.” In 
the Revised Version we read (John xi., 25, 26) : 
“ ... he that believeth on me, though he die, yet 
shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and believeth on 
me shall never die.”” Permit me to ask if the first 
rendering is the correct translation. 

M. W. B. 


The sentence you quote trom us was not 
intended to be, nor is it, an exact transla- 
tion, but aimed to show what Christ’s 
thought was. The Revised Version is a 
faithful translation. Christ does not ad- 
mit that what men call death is the death 
of the man. He preferred to speak of 
death as a sleep, not death. The only 
real death is the death of the soul. This 
the Christian shall never experience. 


I inclose the lines desired by“ F.S. H.,” which were 


not correctly quoted. 

Ask God to give thee skill 
In comfort’s art, 

That thou mayst conseerated be 
And set apart 

Such a life of sympathy. 

For heavy is the weight of ill 
Inevery heart; 

And comforters are needed much 
Of Christlike touch. BL 


Theseh Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem 
If he’s aol born in thee, thy road is all forlorn. 


Can any of your readers tell me where the poem can 
be found from which this is taken? - 
A. 


| 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Unton 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Auburndale, Mass. Woodland Park Hotel, located 
in one of the most delightful and healthful sec- 
tions of Newton. 

Alburgh Springs, Vt. One of the oldest known 
Medicinal Springs in the country. A description 
of Alburgh Springs House. 

oe, ass. The Village Beautiful. A Descrip- 

ion of. 

Bar Harbor and Mount Desert Island, Me., Sher. 
man’s Guide to. 

Blowing Kock, N.C. The Hand of the Sky. Green 
Park Hotel and Surroundings. A Summer Re 
sort in Western North Carolina. ss 

and Otsege Lake. A Descriptive 
Sketch of the Picture-que Village and the Scenic 
Attractions in the Vicinity. | 

Crystal Brook, L. l., A Description of. 

Crystal Beach. Buffalo’s Superb Summer Resort, 
A Description of. 

Dalhousie, N. B. The Inch Arran House. The 
most beautiful Summer Resort in Canada. 

Ellenville, N. Y. Mount Meenagha: A Summer 
Home in the Shawangunk Mountains. 

Green Park, N.C. A delightful Resort’on the Sum- 
mit of the Blue Ridge. Green Park Hotel and 
Surroundings. 

Les Cheneaux, Mich. Holbrook’s Resort on La 
Salle Island. 

a T. N. Y. The Sheldon House at Katts- 

ill Bay. 

Lake George, N. Y. The Marion House and Sur- 
roundings on the West Shore of the L 

Lake George, N. Y. Rogers Rock, the farthest 
North « f any Lake George Hotel. : 

Martha’s Vineyard, Fg City, Mass., ten miles 
out a Sea. The Sea View House, and how to 
reach it. 

Neversink, N. Y. 1,600 feet above the Sea among the 
Mountains. The Maple Grove House. — 

New England’s Great Resorts. A Souvenir Album 
with full-page illustrations. 

Summer Excursions to the Lake and Mountain Re- 
sorts ot New Hampshire, with hotel and boarding- 
house lists. Issued by the Concord and Montreal 
Railroad. 

Summer Tours on the Great Inland Lakes. Issued 
by the Lake Michigan and Lake Superior Trans- 
portation Company. 

Taylors-on-Schoon. The Adirondacks, Taylor 

ouse and Cottages. 

Tourist Fares and Koutes via the Grand Trunk 
Railway and Connections; also hotel and board- 
ing-house list. 

Stribling Springs, Virginia. Among the Mountains 
of Virginia. Issued by the Management. 

Virginia. Summer Resorts on the Shenandoah 

alley Route, with list ot hotels. etc. 

White Mountains, N H. The Maplewood Hotel 
and Cottages. The palace hotel of the White 
Mountains and its surroundings. 


Deer Park and Oakland 

To those contemplating during the coming summer 
atripto the mountains 1n search ot health or pleasure, 
Deer Park, on the dome of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, 3,coo feet above the sea-level, offers such varied 
attractions as a delightful atmosphere during both 
day and night, pure water, smooth, winding roads 
through the mountains and valleys, and the most 
(oe pape scenery in the Alleghany range. The 

otel is equipped with such adjuncts conducive to 
the entertainment, pleasure, and comfort of its 


~ guests as Turkish and Kussian baths, swimming- 


pools for both ladies and gentlemen, billiard-rooms, 
superbly furnished parlors, and rooms single or en 
suite, an unexcelled cuisine, and superior service. 
_ The surrounding grounds, as well as the hotel, are 
lighted with electricity, have cozy and;shady nooks, 
meandering walks, Jawn-tennis courts and grassy 
playgrounds for children within full view of the 
inviting verandas. Six miles distant, on the same 
mountain summit, is Oakland, the twin resort of 
Deer Park, and equally well equipped for the enter- 
tainment and accommodation of its guests. Both 
hotels are upon the main line of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of its splendid 
vestibuled limited express the East 
and West, and are, therefore, readiiy accessible from 
all parts of the country. Season excursion tickets, 
good tor return passage until October 31, will be 
placed on sale at great rates at all princi- 
pal ticket offices throughout the country. One-way 
tickets reading from St. Louis, Louisville, Cincin- 
nati, Columbus, Chicago, and any point on the 

and O. system, to Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, or New York, or vice versa, are good to stop 
off either at Deer Park or Oakland, and the time- 
limit will be extended by agents at either resort upon 
j he season at these popular resorts commences 
une 22. 

For full information as to rates, rooms, etc., ad- 
dress Geoige D. DeShields, Manager, Deer Park or 
Oakland, Garrett County, Maryland. 


A Delightful Summer Tour to Washington, 


The Railroad Company has just an- 
nounced a delightful summer tour to Washington for 
June 16 from New York. It will be a tour of excep- 
tional attractiveness for those who desire to make a 


review of Washington. Tickets will be sold from 

New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Newark at 

$14.50.and from Trenton $13.75. This rate covers 

meals route, and hotel accommo- 
ions, 

Passengers not desiring meals em route can obtain 
tickets at $1.50 less than above rates. 

Tourists have the option of securing accommoda- 
tions at the best hotels in Washington. Special 
cars will be provided for the journey between New 
York and Washington, and, in short, every care will 
be taken to insure a delightful time while under the 
nares of the personally conducted tourist system of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The tour will reach 
New York on return trip the afternoon of June 18. 

Applications for space should be made to Tourist 
Agent Pennsylvania Railroad, 849 Broadway, New 
York, or 860 Fulton Street. Brooklyn. 


“The Thunder-Bird ”’ 


Wa-ka-ta and his Lanuna 
Stood at twilight near the trail ; 
Theg, had come to see the ** Thunder-Bird ”’ 
hat bends athwart the vale. 
When at last a light shone o’er them 
Through the drab and dewy dawn, 
With a crash it flashed before them— 
And the Thunder-Bird was gone. 


’Twas the U. P.’s famous flyer 
That these frightened people saw, 
Sending forth a flood of fire 
O’er the chieftain and the squaw. 
Now each night these patient people 
Watch beneath the starry sky, 
Till the dawning of the morning, 
When the Thunder-Bird goes by. 


The above refers to the celebrated “ Overland 
Flyer” of the Union Pacific. This train leaves 
Omaha at “a p.M., daily, for Cheyenne, Ogden, 
Salt Lake City, Portland, and San Francisco. 
Owing to its great speed, it is called the “* Thunder- 
Bird’”’ by Western Indians. 

Cy WARMAN. 


English Opinion 

A writer in Herapath’s London, England, “ Rail- 
way and Commercial Journal,”’ of February 6, 1892, 
in an article on American Railroads, says: 

“The railway system of America is vast. It 
extends to 171,000 miles, which, compared with our 
20,000 miles, is big.” 

After commenting at considerable length on the 
comparative merits of various American railroads, 
he closes with this remarkable sentence : 

“The New York Central is no doubt the best line 
in America, and a very excellent line it is, equal, 
probably, to the best English line.”’ 


TOURS 


“TOUR OF THE WORLD” 


Small party.. Physician. Advantages of peculiar ex- 
cellence for ladies 
E. B. BLANCHARD, 143 W. ro4th St., New Yor. 


DE POTTER'S 


FALL AND WINTER TOURS 


Southern Europe and the Orient 


Italy, Greece, Turkey, Holy Land, Egypt, South of 
France, Algeria, S.ain. Parties leave 
Sept. 17 and Oct. 15s. 


Unsurpassed Traveling Arrangements 
13th Year. Programs on application. 


A. DE POTTER, Albany, N. Y. 
Europe, Holy Land, Round the World 


j FIRST JUNE PARTY, 63 days, sai's 
une 
Second June party, per City of New York, June 1s. 

Fith June party, 42 days, sails June 29, by specially 
chartered Inman steamer City ot Chester. 

Fall Palestine party. per City of Paris, Aug. 31. 

Sead tor Gazette with full particulars. 

H. GAZE & SONS, 
; 113 (formerly 940) Broadway, New York. 

Officially ap;ointed International Tourist’s Agents tor 
Worid’s lumbian Exp sition, 1893. 

Ticket Agents N. Y. C. and Penn. R. R. 


Germany 


Berlin Pension 


Prices Moderate. 
Frau von Schack, a von 


Blumenth 
203 Friedrichstrasse, S. W. 


For further information inquire of the Principals of 
Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa 


Italy 
Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, | and favorably known by Americans, 
n en and vm It offers well-warmed = 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a 
unequaled, excellent table, and willing service. Terms 
are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


AMERICAN HOTELS anp SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by E. G. FAY & SON, 


HOTEL RAMONA 


Overlooking the beautiful little city of San Luis Obispo, 
California. Pamphlets free. H. W. LAKE, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO 


HOTEL METROPOLE, 
| DENVER. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, EUROPEAN PLAN, 


IN A ORY CLIMATE WITH PERPETUAL SUNSHINE, FREEDOM 
FROM RAINY SEASONS, AND AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE OF APPOINTMENT 
ANDO EXCELLENCE OF CUISINE AND SERVICE. RESTAURANT AND 
CAFE, A LACARTE, OPEN FROM 6 A.M. TO MIDNIGHT. PRIVATE 
DINING ROOMS WITH SERVICE OF SILVER AND ROYAL WORCESTER, 
DELINIER, REDON, COPELAND, ROYAL VIENNA AND HAVILAND WARES, 
SYSTEM OF GANITATION THE MOST PERFECT IN EXISTENCE. 


WM. H. BUSH. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado sent 
request by RARN ~ 


MANITOU, Colorado OF RINGS 


At the foot of Pike’s Peak. Send for circular. 
H. T. BLAKE, Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


“THE PEMBROKE” 


WOODMOUNT ON THE SOUND 


Six miles from New Haven, Conn.; remode 
enlarged, and newly furnished throughout; 
boating, bathing, and fishing; new management, 
and first-classin everyrespect Termsand circu 
C. M. SPRAGUE, erville, Mass., till May 26. 


District of Columbia 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Centrally located te Frankli uare, Fourteenth 
St. Transient and ‘permanent guests. special rates to 
families. . B. STOCKHAM. 


EV. HENRY A. TODD'S 1802 Summer Tours, 
personally conducted, leave N. June 11 and 2 

for Scotlind, England, and the Continent. Switzerlin 
specially complete. For perpetion and staterooms ad- 


dress at once Rev W. J PECK, Corona, L. I 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


England 


Visitors to Europe 


Wealduck’s Bedford Hotel 


3 and 95 Southampton Row, High Holborn, London. 
r 


om? for Americans in London. Terms, 
day for apartments and board; nocharge for attendance. 
On the Europese | Pian, if preferred. Telegraphic address, 


Friction, London. 


Maine 


Ottawa House 
Cushing’s Island, Me. 


The highest, healthiest, and most charming the 

the hotel. Send for illustrated pamphiet. + 
M. S. GIBSON, Portland, Me. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE. 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 

Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. ” 
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Maine 


The 


Pocahontas 
Island, 


HOTEL MADOCKAWANDO 


Meron Island, South Bristol, Maine 


For circulars write E. ROGERS, No. 


une 4th, So. Bristol, Me. 
York Beach, 


maine” DONNELL HOUSE 


Opens in Ju Sands, a firm, bard beach nearly 
two | Tength yh in front of the house Country 
d Sea fishing, boating, and bath- 
. Farm connected. for 

B. G. DONNELL. Manager. 


Opens 
Adams, 


une 20. 
ess. After 


Mountain Resorts 


Information and printed matter concerning any hotel or 
boarding-house in the White, Rocky, Adirondack, Cats- 
kill, Alleghany, Green, or any other mountain resorts 
in the world, may be had free, upon request, from the 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, New York 


SEA SHORE NORMAL INST ITUTE 


Chicnes. of iInatruction. 
may be continued by correspondence all the year. 

nguages~ Ancient and 
Cooking Schoo!. Music Schovol, Drawing, Elocution, 


Education, Boston; JOSIAH, QUINCY. 


Bost: 
Col Lectures. Most Boston: heaside Life. 


odern— Naturai Sciences, History, Science, Art, 
Journ Jism, Stenography, 
every branch. Teachers should defer making aryangements, for their Summer Gating 2 until they see our 
attractions. Send for ci. culars, giving full particulars, to R. H 


Boston; C. 


Physic? ulture, 
Met! in 
rices an 
non, O. 


iterature, Sloyd, 
indergarten, 


. HOLBROOK, General Manager, Box 5. Le 


YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockaway 


Grandest views on Maine Coast. bathie 
ful drives and walks. TO HE 


“OCEAN Leading Hotel at yous 
BEACH AINE. ost ¢ beach in 
world. Famous Jor its miner 


tal 
Send circular which gives full toring 
York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 20. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 
Maryland 


Deer Park and Oakland 


Qn the Crest of the Alleghanies 


3,000 Feet above Tide-water 


Season Opens June 22, 1892 


These famous mountain situa 
summit of the» Alleghanies and direct] 
main line of the Baltimore and Ohio 
the advant of its splendid vestibuled 
train service both east and west, and are therefore 

readily accessible from all parts of the country. All 
Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and 
Oakland during the season. 


Rates, $75. and $90 a month, according to 
location. (od pare should be add to 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Baltimore 


and Ohio Hotels Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; 
after that date, either Deer Park or d, Gar- 
rett County, Md. 

Massachusetts 


Amherst, Massachusetts 


A charming summer resort, beautifully located 
among the Hampshire hills. Good hotel accommo- 
dations ; charming walks and drives; scenery unsur- 

passed; fine climate, pure water ; rents reasonable 
zad board cheap. Just the ce for a family to 
spend the summer. Send for peace ul 32-page illus- 
trated pamphlet to Recreation Department, Chris- 
tian Union, or toC. F. MOREHOUSE, Sec’ y Board 
of Trade, Amherst, Mass. 


First-Class Family Board 
Delightful rural purseundings; magnificent views ; highest 


aa + ion about R o minutes away; 30 trains 
Mrs. E. F F WATER AN, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


MAPLEWOOD 


a 
13 Furnished Cottages. Send for illustrated = > AINST WEBSTER: 
0. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


East ~ wt of the famous town of Bethlehem. Grand 
center of all the Whi 
= - _ Maplewood Hotel 


te Mountain attractions. The 


roth. 


62 Boylston Street, Boston. Also of Hotel San Marco, St. Augustine, Fla. 


he on 


(2 


Directly opposite springs and park, 
within two minutes of baths. Accommo- 
dations for 200. Entire new system] of 
plumbing. Special rates June and Sep- 
tember. Descriptive circular on appli- 
cation. 


Massschusetts 


New Hampshire 


THE NORTHFIELD 


East Northfield, - Mass. 
FIFTH SEASON. 


June 8 to 5. 

A delightful eS oe sy in one of the most 
beautiful of = New towns. Send for illus- 
trated No 

MBEKT u. MOODY, Manager. 


MASS. 

Summer board and nice roms at the large, airy house 
of MRS. SAMUEL PUTNAM: lovely drives and views 
in every direction ; ood w.ter and healthy loc tion; ex- 
cellent table; fresh cs, vegetables, milk, and fruits in 

nged 


abundance; exc 


THE PRESCOTT 


On Swampscott Beach 
A delightful spring and sum- 


and enlarged. 


ROCKMERE POINT. Cove 
MARBLEHEAD. Cotrages will accommodate 
few summer boarders; large, airy rooms: fire 
views; prominent headiand ; grounds and beach f 
boating, and is. Pr ivate for our 
ests. Address 


I. 
Mase” THE WINNE- |— 


ABA. 
pectus, “Address Dr NATHAN K MORSE: Prop. 


Wachusett House 


Mass, 


— ew good rooms at this well-known hotel can be had for 
une and July. Address P. A. BEAMAN & SON, 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
sYSTEMS 


Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


Clifton House 


Clifton, Mass. 


On North Shore of Massachusetts Bay. Is 35 minutes 
from Boston. Has fine, extensive lawns, groves, and 
garden. Surf bathing within so yards. Vicinity noted 
for fine drives and scenery. A most desirable resort dur- 
ing thesummer months. For further particulars apply to 

WARE & ROSE, Proprietors, Clifton, Mass. 


BERKSH®AIRE ATR, Vermont Water. A furnished 
cottage cohtaining nine rooms. Unrivaied location. About 
one mile north of statin, Fitchburg R. R. ddress Rev. 
W.R. Stocking, Steep Acres, Williamstown Station, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


ETHLEHEM, N. H.—Central Cottage, Park 
Ave. June and newly fur- 
nished ; tes 2 and vege- 
fenton. MALLER” NOYES. 


Mt. Washington House 


And Cottages. 60 guests. Charmingly situated, com- 


mending wealth of hosted, 
C. BARTLETT, Bethichem, N. H. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
“THE moos! UKE” at Breezy Point, Cg 


feet abo t, 


DIX HOUSE DIXVILLE NOTCH, 


Cool, quiet, romantic. Hunting, fishing, and driving. 
Good livery. Fxcellent service. $2 to $2.50 per day; 
$10 to $14 per week. 


HITE MOUNTAINS. 
GOODNOW HOUSE. 
H. 


206 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE HAWTHORNE 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 


ouge heated for carly Send for 


Mt wit LAFAVETT#® HUUSE, Franconia, 
White Mountains, N. H. i delightful sum- 
mer resort the mou 
BICHARDION 


nd for circular. 
ROS., prietors. 

NCONIA, ulmby Farm. Situ- 

ated on a high h ll. at Bi” +f of the mountains. 
Accomenedations for 20 boarders. For further informe 

tion address Mrs. Jas. Quimby. Box 4s, Franconia, N. . 

June 1) ~ 


HULDERNESS, N. H. 


ASQUAM HOUSE 


SHEPARD HILL 
OPEN EARLY IN JUNE 


One of the most charming and picturesque situations in 
the whole mountain region ; overlooking Asquam lakes; 
located near St. Peter’s in the Mount E .scopal Church. 
Special rate for June. 


Also, furnished cotta 
season, meals at the ke 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 


Open June 1 to November Seni for booklet. 
J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


Iron Mountain House 


Now Open 
Special inducements to early visitors; ex- 

ceptionally ‘fine table, and service the best; 
open fires, bathrooms, livery, telephone; June 
and July are the best months for fishing; best 
city references. For terms and diagram of 
house, address 

W. A. MESERVE, Manager. 


or other advertisements in this department see 
| 


TLETT HOU 


end for Coens tive circular. 
H. & Proprietor. 
~ to rent for 


June, 1899 
AP 
. Kittery Point, Me. 
+H. A. COBB, 
| A Manager. 
= 
Superbly located 
upon ocean, Beauti- 
ful woods close at 
hand. Every summer 
-- pastime. inely situ- 
=> ated shore land for 
_ = LL.D., 
Studies 
I 
mer 


= 
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New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives: mountain and 
intervale scenery. Reduced rates for June. Trout fish- 
ing. J. M. PERKINS & SON, Prop’rs. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


JACKSON FALLS HOUSE 


electric bells: 1. Good trout fishing. water system of “heat 


drainage ; 


Jackson, 
White Mountains 


N. H. 


“Wentworth Hall and Cottages” 


The most Unique and Finished 
Establishment in America, 


Will Open for the Season 


June I 
Address M. C. WENTWORTH 


THE WAUMBEK 


ON, = WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


pen July, August, and September. 
Through 4 from York and Boston. Address 


10 
ER & PORTER, Man 
man manager House and Laurel-in-the- 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Mt. View House 


Whitefield, N. H. 
Send for circulars. W.F. DODGE & SON, Prop’s. 


Wy SITEVIELD White Moyptaine, N. H.— 
Overlook House. New House on Kimball 
opens June rst 800 feet. 36 towns 
w. One and a miles from depot. Accommo- 
, A. 75 guests. For rates and circulars address 
LEVI B BOWLES & SON. 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Opens Saturday, June 25 
CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, - Proprietor 


White Mountains, N. H. 


PROFILE HOUSE 


And Cottages 


The largest of the leading Summer 
Hotels, with a patronage of the h 
est order, situated in the beautiful Franconia No 
which possesses many points of attraction uneq in 
N ew England. ry une 2sth to October rst. 
For rooms address, until June 15th, C. H. Greenleaf & 
Co., Hotel Vendouse, Boston; later, Taft & Greenleaf, 
ofile House, N. 
arrangements for transportation of private 
horses and carriages between New York and the White 
Mountains will be be this 


New Jersey * 


HITE MOUNTAINS.—Highland House, 

Jefferson Highlands. Elevation, 1,650 ft. Reduc- 

tion for June and September. Send for circular. with 
bly | the house. J. L. POTTLE. 


EFFERSON HIGHLANDS, N. H.—Mount 
dams House. Improved sanitary arrangements. 


nsive repairs. Send for terms. 
IOHN W. CRAWSHAW. 


ITTLETON, N. H.—Ammonoosuc Hall. 
Open July 1st. A pleasant, pometiice place, on high 
ground. Large rooms. No hay f ever. Acccommodates 
25 guests. Address, for circular, C. A. FARR. 


, N.H.—Mountain Home House. 

Beautifully located near all the a of interest in 

perfect drainage. 


HOTEL PONEMAH 


MILFORD SPRINGS 


Amherst Station, N. H. 
D. S. PLUMER, - - 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


pure water, 
“D. “SAWYER. 


Proprietor 


The Fashionable Resort of 


the North Shore 
Open for the Season July 3 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W.K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 


UGAR HILL, N. H.—Howland Farm. 

Good table. with of milk. For 
rticulars ad » Box 222, 
ranconia, 


ELMWOOD HOUSE, Walpole, N. H. 


Six hours’ ride from New York. No pains spared for 
pleasure and comfort of guests. Location of house and 
scenery of vicinity unsurpassed. Sanitary euniiilens 
fect. Special rates for early guests. Open June r. st 
circulars, terms, etc., address R.C. Crowell, Walpole, N 


“The Chalfonte’ 


Directly on the Beach. At foot of North Caro- 
lina Avenue, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Hot and Cold Sea-water Baths in the House. 
E. Roberts & Sons 


“THE WAVERLY” 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

One of the mst Comfortable Hotels on the Seashore 
Has all the Modern ‘Improvements. Hot and Cold Salt 
Water Baths on each floor. _— Piazzas fronting the 
Ocean. Perfect drainage, etc. rms Moderate. Speci 
Weekly Rates. The Waverly caer meets all Trains. 

L. T. BRYANT. 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA, New Jersey. 


The Norwood, Opens June 25 
Miss A. E. ODGERS, of Clifton Cottage, Lakewood. 


New York 


Hotel Algonquin 


1,000 ISLANDS 


CAPE VINCENT, N. Y. 


Steunted at the confluence of Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence River. The most healthful location in proved 
Hotel ‘strictly first-class. The latest and best engoen 
sanitary arrangements. Cuisine and service 
une 1892. Headquarters for Fishing, 

Livery. Excellent Drives and 
Throush car service from New York 
.R. R. Send for circular. 
WILLIAM POTTER, Proprietor. 


ANNER HOUSE. A charmingly located family 
hotel in the Adirondacks. Elevation more than 
feet. Easy of access. Send for c rculars to 
BENNETT & KIRBY, Chateaugay Lake, N. Y. 


Do you know what 


CHAUTAUQUA 


offers 


As a Pleasure Resort? 
As a Family Home? 
As an Educational Community ? 
As a place for Absolute Rest? 
As a place for Seeing and 

Hearing Famous People? 
As a modern Olympia? 

Write and find out. 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 
LAKE ROE. Lodge” 


Rates For address 
GEO. A. FER«I5, Cleverdale, N. Y. 


HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 


The Superb Summer Hotel of the North. 
On west shore of Lake Champlain, three miles south of 
Platt: burgh. 

Delaware & Hudson Station in grounds. 
OPENS JUNE 28. 

0. D. SEAVEY, Manager. 

Address till June 25 care Linc In National Bank, 
42d treet, New York; after that date, 

Hotel Champlain, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


HOTEL FENIMORE AND COTTAGES 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N.Y. A substan ntially 
built house of brick and stone, within 3 wi walk 
the Lake. First-class in every res For descriptive 
book address JESSE B. BROW , Prop. 


ARRIS COTTAGE, Lakewood, N. 
all the year. One block east of The Lak 
corner of Monmouth and 
Mrs. E. 


RIVATE BOARD at Montclair, N. J.—Cen- 

tral, accessible ; grounds, broad piazza: house 

and rooms well ventilated, cool; handsomely furnished 

rooms; first-class table, best quality provisions. Address 
39 South Fullerton Ave. 


New York 


Thousand Islands 


Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 


“*Unquestionably the finest location in Thousand 
Magazine, Sept. 1881. 

Rates: $2 to $3 a day; $12 to $17 a week. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


LUE MOUNTAIN jive Moun- 

tain Lake, N. ¥. TYLER MERWIN, 

Finest view of and in the 

boating and fishing. Free 

from Hay Fever. Open all the year. Terms reasonable. 
Send for circu 


Lake View House 


Bolton-on-Lake George, N. Y. 
Open June roth, 
For further information address R. J. BROWN, Prop. 


IRO, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N. Y.— 
Anderson House located near ail points of inter- 


est. A new house, open June 15. Ca e at all trains. 
Accommodates $50 uests. Prices reason aable e. For circu- 
lar address J. H DERSON., 


Highland Pines 


For rest ‘or treatment write to Dr. Purdy’s Highland 
Pines Sanitarium, Corning, y. appli- 
ances. Pure air of the pines, with finest scenery in south- 
ern New York. 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE 


Cornwall-on- Hudson, N. Y. 


Modern improvements, peoutiat grounds and scenery. 
Moderate raies. Circular free 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under the personal care of puperenees paysicians offers 
exceptional advantages and at o those who are 
seeking health rest. 


in midst of a woodland park overloo 
the unsurpassed for tealthfulness 


beau 
On ‘ine Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R., 
between New York and Buffalo. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc. , address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


PINE GROVE COTTAGE 


e summer resort, Fine location. 
. W. SELLINGHAM, Prop. 


B. WAGAR FARM, Ghent, 25 2 miles; 
e location, quiet place, g horse and 
riage free. Adults § is 85 per ok. Address at once 
GAR, Ghent, Col. Co., N. Y. 


HOTEL, Hague-on-Lake Geo 

First-class table, comfortavle rooms. Hunting, 
ing, boating, pething, am and drives. Terms moderate. 
June 1st. Address . MARSHALL. 


DELLWOOD HOUSE 


CAIRO, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N, Y. 
u Ss nm in 


BELLE AYR HOUSE 
In the Catskills 


osite New Grand Hotel. Elevat feet. 


| 

| 

| 

i, 

| 

he 

sh- 

pen 
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IN THE HIGHMOUNT ALENVILLE, N.Y. The Arlington and 
THE ROSSMORE York. beaut MARSTON COTTAGE 
levation 2,000 feet. GO guests, Fine air and views. and qrives,, men peivene boarding house ne pleasantly jocated 
odern improvements, H. CHICHESTE nage AN. to $10 per week Mire. A. MARS Want 
AVILION HOTEL AND CAVE HOUSE, ville. x. 
Howe’s Cave, Schoharie County, N. MOUNTAINS, 
of Albany. Opens june 1st, 1892. pot ; mail and telezraph ; “shade; good water ; lea EXCELLENT BOAR 
airy rooms. Terms reasonable. s. G. R. RRY. convenient to the village ; terms reasonable. 
“THE MEADOWS, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


GEORGE, N. Y¥.—The Hulett’s Land- 
ing Hotel, now open, | 
tions. Location is most attract OCs pod 
pectus sent on apriication Ww. SUCKELL, 
Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 


Catskill Mountains 


Central House and Cottages | 


Accommodations for 175 guests. Terms, 810 to 818 
per week. Send for illustrated circular 
W. J. RUSK, N, Y¥. 


T= RIPLEY, Hunter, N. Y. Certrally located, 
Seely furnished, well ventilated. Table the best. 
Rich views of the mountains. 


n oF circular. 


WOODWORTH. 


THE CATSKILLS 
Hotel St. Charles, Hunter, N. Y. 


OPENS SATURDAY, JUNE 25th 
Electric 'bede, elevator, steam heat, gas, and all 
nproveme or circu address S. H. SCRIP- 

RE le 80 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MERICA’S FINEST SUMMER RESORT, 
PAVILION HUTEL AND COTTAGES, ISLIP, 
I. This beautiful hotel, having been thoroughly reno- 
vated come a " Home trom Home.” Oni one 
hour from New York and Brooklyn by Long Islan 
way. Open for reception of guests Saturday, 21st May. 
Reduced rates until 1st July. wling. bathing, billiards, 
wn-tennis, and every other amusement. 5S cialty—the 
ort of our guests, and N.w York 
management. WEB UM, Proprietors. 


LAKE GEORGE 


the most benutifully _hotels on Lake 
or circulars. terms, 


GARRISON SHELDON, Kattskill ‘Bay P. O., N. ¥. 


ADIRONDACK HOUSE Heart of the 


Adi 
rondack Mountains. 
500 feet above sea-level. Address SOLOMON KELLY, 

etor, Keene Valley, Essex Co., N. Y. 


ADIROND ACKS, t FLUME COTTAGE, 

pope Valley, N. Y., those seek- 

ing a restful vacation will find a home such as they have in 

been looking for these —~ &. years. ‘Lhe proprietor 
devotes much of his time to conducting parties person 

to the points of interest in this marvelous region. Cir- 

ee written by guests. Address, until June 17, Box 111, 

TAHA Ss 


ADIRONDACKS 


DRUMMOND FALLS HOUSE 


On a Farm 110 acres. 


un QoOoDWIN's favorite summer retreat, Palen- 
at ar the famous Kaater-ki ring water. 
Fishing. “N ear telegraph, church, and mt ane Terms 
on application. 


HOTEL WITTENBERG 


PHCENICIA, N. Y. 


Near famous Echo 9 Newly furnished. Now 
open. Accommodates Fine drives. Trout brooks 
near. Terms $7 to WHITNEY & BENSON, 


The Cornish 


PINE HILL, ULSTER CO., rte Y. 


On a natural terrace, commanding a moguificen 
tain and valley view, with a full suptly of fresh mountain 
air. piving spring of water on the premises. Rooms a 
well furnished; delightful views from aged window. Ta 
unexceptional. Terms, $8 to $15. CORNISH. 


Rip Van Winkle House 


Catskills 


OPENS ABOUT JUNE TENTH 


For particulars and circulars address 
S. P. VAN LOAN, Pine Hill, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
HOTEL ULSTER, Pine Hill, N. Y. 


Capacit . Lighted with Hot and cold baths. 
Send for and H. F. BA 


KER. 
CONKLIN COTTAGE 


Pleasantly loqated on East Main St.; shaded lawns, 
cious vera , airy hi 
cellent fable and. ‘atiendance. Terms, $10, and $12 
per week, acc to location of rooms. Address 


L. G: CON K: IN, Proprietor, Lock Box 27. 


reat ouse. Niveteenth season; newly fur- 
ed: $6 to week; free boating and fishing. 
R, Kiskatom, Greene County, 


MOUNTAINS — Kiskatom Ke- 
h 


ATSKILLS—Mountain View Farm H 
C First-class summer resort; 1% miles from Catskill 


i) 
untain Railroad; Ene views. shady grounds; ta 
supplied fresh from erms reasonable. Send for 
ustrated circular. “FRED SAXE, Kiskatom, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 
‘‘Under-Cliff’’ on Lake Placid 


fomfortable cottage or camp life central dining-hall. 
ly application ould be made for rooms or cottaged, 
UNDER.-CLIFF.” Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Lexington | EXINGTON HOUSE 


Resort. Now Near 
cA Lake, affordi ating, fishing, bathing. All 
modern im and good livery, 1,600 
feet. Sen For terms. 


for circular. ad 
J. P. VAN VAL NHORG, Manager. 


CATSKITL MOUNTAINS 


LEXINCTON, Creene County, N. Y. 
The largest and leading house in this section of the 
Catskil's; farmhouse and dairy connected; abundance of 
milk, cream, and fresh vegetables ; bowling, billiards, and 
tin ; locate in the center of all principal points of 
attraction, in the most healthful, beautiful, and attractive 
spot among the mountains. Send ior circular 


RA, Proprietor. 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


ACKERLY HOUSE 


Now open. Accommodates 200 guests. Fine drives 
tromt- $8 to 5. Send fer circular. 
HOMAS HIE. L, Jr.. Margaretville, Del. Co., N. Y. 


Lake Minnewaska 
MOUNTAIN HOUSES 


nsurpassed. § 
American fame an of of quiet, 
Min 4 Co. N. Y. 


| 


Kendallwood 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


A modates roo guests. Open June rst to Oct. rst. 
S rates to families for the season 
A. R. GETMAN & CO. 


National Hotel 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


et and commodious. Prominently situated on the 
n street. Broad piazzas, beautifully Within 
2 of Springs. Terms S.P. BARKER. 


ADIRONDACKS 


ILLER’S SARANAC LAKE HOUSE. 
Milo B. Miller, Proprietor. Having resumed con- 
trol of this house, I shall in future conduct it in a manner 
tully to maintain its former high seputatien. Best cuisine ; 
ail delicacies of the season. 2,000 feet above sea-leve 
Hay fever .———) Fine fishing and hunting. 1,000 
feet psn a’ to Novem Address 
ILLER, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


ot ALBEMARLE, opp. The Windsor.—One 
of the best locations'in town. First class in all its ae 


intments. $2 to $2.50 per day ; $10 per week ma 
Wy. Broadway.’ Saratoga S 


RAN KLIN HOUSE 
¢ center, high, large, airy, quiet. $1 to 
»2 p r wee Open all the year. Ad- 
dalisbury, Prop., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Located in vill 
$2 per $7 $7 to 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


|HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Sit, = with 
cuisine. Open from June to Nove 


uns 
ber. 4 particulars address 


W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


or. Circular and pe Lafayette 


June to to September, I appointments, and 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 
air; marvelous waters ; croquet and lawn-tennis. Massage, 
Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all baths and 
al) remedial appliances. Send for illustrated circular. 


SUMMER REST saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Broad and pleasant piazza. Near principal hotels and 


copy COTTAGE, Sara rin 
N. contra furnished. 

n ts. For 
EERS. i. D., 94 Woodlawn Ave. 


FEHETHERS’ HOTEL 


HARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
rietor. 


8 
Terms, $8 to $12 per wee Send for 
. LL FETHERS, Prop 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Sharon House 


European applications of Sulphur Water. Baths and 
Douche. Electric Bells. Sanitary plumbing throughout. 
Pamphiets and circulars gratis. THOS. K. SHARP. 


TSLEY HOUSE 
Pleasant — | 
walk from Springs and 


haron Sprip N. ¥.— 


e 1st. Two minutes’ 


etc., address 
. MORRELL, Proprietor. 


Churchill Hall 


Stamford, N. WY. 


Greatly enlarged and extensively improved for the season 

of Added comforts and Send for 

gas, belis, and electric lights. nd for 
deseriotive circular with opinions of Henry 


and Lyman Abbott. S. E. CHURCHILL, M.D. 
TAMFORD, = Y. Greenhurst, situated in the 
eastern part of . ates 20. Lawn 
tennis, croquet. Ppost-o etc. Terms $7 to 
Carriage at depot. . E. VAN IYKE. 
“New York” GREYCOURT INN 
New York 


Opens June 1. Capacity 70. Terms, $15.9 


IN 
Stamford, N. Y. On 
New House. Ail conveniences. 
for circular. 


June 
Accommodates 


MADISON, Stamford, N. Y¥.—Fine loca- 
Large 


men c es- ectric 


STAMFORD, NEW YORK 
NEW GRANT HOUSE Open June rst 
Send for circularandterms. J. P.& J. G. GRANT. 


OSEMONT SAGE. New house. Accom- 
modates 25. High ground, pleasant rooms, fine 
view. Convenient to points of interest. Terms on 
application. Mrs. EMMA WHEELER, Stamford, N.Y. 


Thousand Islands coLvMBian” 


Thousand Island Park, N. Y. 


This new and thoroughly equipped Hotel will open Ju 
Lighted electricity. Heated by, ste a 
open fires. Two hundred rooms. Rates, three qotene 
day. “ — rates to pesties and families by week 

Send for informatio 


INGLEHART & HADCOCK, Proprietors. 


at Towner’s, Putnam County, 

from New York, on the Bariem 

e a few adult boarders for the summer. 
ddress Rev. O. COX. 


A 


Road, ah 


Healthful soeation, Shade trees. Accommodates 


N THE CATSKILLS—MAPLE COSTAE. 
[Heal A pleasant homelike house. Circ 
~ 


GEO. A B, Union Society, Greene Co., N.Y. 
For other advertisements in this department see 
fi ing pages.) 


Drummond Falls, 65 feet 
ee perb views of Hotel Kaaters- 
House, and Overlook Mountain. Fishing, ee 
: charming drives and walks. Good table 
. $8 to $10 a week. Circulars at Recrea- 
bartment, Christian Union. 
DEDERICK BROS., Proprietors. 
Hig 
i 
I, 
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New York 


Pennsylvania 


Vermont 


ADIRONDACKS 


Saranac Inn 


Situated on the Upper Saranac Lake, Franklin 
County, New York. One of the most picturesque 
a in the North Woods. Open from May to 


FLIGIBLE CAMP SITES 


ne Fe Lake, for camping-out, to lease, furnished or 

unfurnish 

culars a o D. anager 

The C hristien U nion. 


LEN CITY HOTEL, Watkins, N. Y. House 
new, first-c:ass, and newly furnished. Ce ntrally lo- 
cated on quiet street. Open May 1s  Addre 
J. S. BEVIER, Propricter. 


LEN PARK HOTEL, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
est and nearest entrance to Glen. irst-class 
prices. Send for circular see of Minera 


North Carolina 


Cloudland Hotel 


LL. of Roan Mt. Ae 4 feet above sea-level. The great 
Southern resort for ay fever.”” Average temperature 
60°. The most majestic scenery and engunlioent sone 
views. Hotel heated by steam. Open e283. Wri 
for beautiful descriptive. of Aa 
dress KA Proprietor, 
Cloudland P. O., N. C. 


Oregon 


On. PORTLAND. One 
mon and elegant upward. this 
country; erican plan; r day and u 
TELAND. 


Pennsylvania 


TPs. MAPLE GROVE HOUSE, Bushkill, 
Pa. In healthy and mountainous part ot the Dela- 
alley. Farm connected. Fine drives and walks. 
J. H. PLACE. 


HOTEL ESSICK Lake 


Most charming mountain resort in America. For descrip- 
tive pamphlet address H. M. ESSICK, Proprietor. 


BLUFF HOUSE 


MILFORD, PIKE CoO., PA. 
On the bank of the Delaware River, 100 feet above the 
water. Ample playgrounds. broad verandas; no malaria, 
no airy sleeping-rooms, good 


unting. ‘For terms and dress 
H. B. WELLS, Proprietor. 


OUNT POCONO, Belmont House. 

Near p'incipal points of interest. Accommodates 

so. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Send _ for 
circular. WILLIAM HELLAR. 


AVON HOUSE This delightful mountain resort is 

open for the reception of at 
first-class accommodating? beautiful scenery. For circu- 
lar address Mrs. T J. TURNER, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


IGHLAND COTTAGE, a quiet summer resort, 
accommodates 60 guests. Situated on spur of Blue 
Ridge, two and a half ‘miles from Water Gap. 
rates until July:. C. H. PALMER, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


IGHLAND DELL HOUSE. May ,to 
November; on Spurof Blue Ridge, =. ela- 
ware Water Gap and gh 1,300 feet; 
house heated by steam ; ganect sty RE For circulars ad- 
J. F Strousburg, Pa. 


SWIFTW ATE A summer resort in the Pocono 
R rates for May 


and Jena, Mm. ARTHUR MAG Swiftwater, 
onroe County, 


H HOUSE, Wernersville, Pa.— 
Most delightfully locat from New York; 
all conveniences. Opens A Livery attached. 


Send for circular. 
we JAMES SCHAFFER, Proprietor. 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Health and pleasure resort; 1,300 f above tide- 
water. Pure air, and bracing. "equal to Colorado. 
Open Dts year or iculars, 
D MOYER, M.D., . O., Werners- 

ta., P. & R. R.R., Pa. 


Rhode Island 


Ko? LAKE HOUSE, located 2 
the lake. Pleasant rooms, good tab vd a 
and homelike accommodations, 

W. C. VAN ALLEN, Coolbaugh, Pa. 


i COTTAGE, Delaware Water Gap, 

Pa. Healthtully and delightfully located; high 

elevation; central to Pointe of intrest; terms moderate. 
LIAS COMPTON, Proprietor. 


CPopuiar alt HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Popuiar élite excellent cuisine; fine boati 
hing; reasona pt ies cally i 
$8 and $10 M. TUCKER. 


THE CENTRAL, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


A first class family hotel, convenient te railroad oe 
Delaware River, and all points of interest 
rooms, S. D. OVERFI TD. 


WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. Open from May till No- 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Large 
rooms; shady lawns ; livery. E. T CROASDALE,. 


WATER GAP, PA.— Glen- 
wood House. Opens June 1: under new manage- 
ment; thoroughly renovated; tennis, croquet; spring 
water; livery attached. Send for circular. 
JOHNSON BROTHERS. 


hy HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Situated on the mountain side, near the station, 
post-office, and all pwints of interest. First class = 
modations at moderate rates. Send forcircular. Ad 
Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 


WATER GAP HOUSE waiter Gav. Pa. 


A mountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge; health- 
ful and beautiful; ..ote] modern and complete; water from 
mountain springs in bedrooms. Three hours from New 


York ws . RR. $16 per week in June and 
$18 in July, ‘August AT, 
open. L. W ODHEAD. 


BELLEVUE HOTEL 


Dingman’s Ferry, Pike Co., Pa. 


This —_ mountain resort is open for the reception 


cf guests. First-class pocommodations ; beautiful scenery ; 
— drives, walks; boating. jfshing bathing, an 
unting JAS. FRI CK, Proprietor. 


THE VALLEY OF THE DELAWARE 


HIGH FALLS HOTEL 


DINGMAN’S FERRY, PA. 


This is the central point of all the beauties and attrac- 
tions of the Delaware Valley. Lawn tennis grounds; 
lin piley ; 250 feet of new and wide piazza 
Send for d pamphlet terms, attrac- 
tions, etc. PHILIP F. FULME , Proprietor. 


ALLEY VIEW HOUSE, located in one of the 

prettiest spots in ey. Fresh vege- 
tables and ae me fro rices reasonable. 

Mrs. M. Mills, Pike Co., Pa. 


‘The 


Pettaquamscutt 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 


Opened June ist. Fine location. Terms, 
$2 per day; $10 per week. 
G. E. WOOD, Manager. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 
Opens Tune 2s. Situated on BELLEVUE AV., the 
mo-t t fashionable A; art of this famous watering-place, an 
adjoining the CASINO, it affords its poe an oppor- 
tuuity of seeing the distinctive features o 
ER LIFE+‘AT NEWPORT 
not found elsewhere in the aly 
For Pamphlet, “NEWPORT AND ITS 
ADVANTA AS RESORT,” ad- 
dress GF WAY Jr., MANAGER OCEAN 
H E, NEWPORT, RY, or LVERETT HOUSE, 
NEW YORK. 


Watch Hiil, R. I. 


SEASON OF 1892 


PLIMPTON HOUSE AND ANNEXES 


OPENS MAY 20 
SPECIAL RATES UNTIL JULY 1 


Write for Circular to WILLIAM HILL. 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Watch Hill House 


Opens June 20, '92 
A. R. HALE, Proprietor. 


Vermont 


VERMONT 


Brunswick Springs 


A delightful resort in the White Mountains. Enlarged, 
and now accommodates See guests. Opens 20. Six 
distinct Lsorings of mineral water. 1,110 feet above the 


Summer Board in Vermont and 
on Lake Champlain’s Shores 
Your attention is respectfully invited to 

“Summer Homes Among the Green Hills of 

Vermont and Along the Shores of Lake 

Champlain,” an illustrated book containing a 

selected number of the best family homes. 

for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week. Also, list of best 
hotels, with description and rates. Mailed free 

on application to W. R. Babcock, S. P. A., 

353 Broadway, New York; T. H. Hanley, 

N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 

Mass., or S. W. Cummings, G. P. A., Central 

Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 


West Virginia 


The Berkeley Springs Hotel 


The Berkele Springs. West 

gune 1.1892. Partly refurnished. Paint 

por information address the pered. 
rings, n Co. 
organ FREEMAN, Proprietor. 


Ca on HAMPSHIRE CoO., W. VA. 

ra wat 

Spr ings to: to all om of heal hose ba broken 


from overwork, or those in 


AND of a lovely Summer home 
Baths search solid comfort and pleasure. 
W. H. SALE, Prop. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va. 


Grand Central mee 


And Cottages now open for season, oy 
2,000 feet above the "the sea. 
mer‘ limate. Accommodations first-class 
road service. Elegaut vestibule trains. 

Fer information inquire at Ch Railway 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


YORK VILLAGE, MAINE. 
For Sale or To Let 


The Judge Sewall Mansion House. 
ated in the ancient village of York, Maine 

place as there is in the count view of the oom. 
near York Harbor and York Beacn an ilroad_ sta- 
tion. Never offered fur sale before For sale or will let 
forthe summer. W.M. WALKER, York Village, Me. 


SIASCONSET, NANTUCKET 


F sible and vate famil , thoroughly 
furnished house with private “Rent $250. 
Address E. H. WALKER, Auburndale, Mass. 


[ad 


LET—Most desirable cottage at a uitt,. 
Mass. Thoroughly furnished ; seven lodgi t- 
beautiful view; tennis court; admira ble 
venient to hote! and beaches. pauls 
E. WILLIAMS HERVEY, New Bedford. 


EASHORE COTTAGE TO LET.—At Grove 

Beach, Conn., untl July 30 2 Cottage on the bluff 

within fifty ‘feet of the a t- 

ing and bat ing. omer to fab in. Address 
JAME LATT, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


R RENT, through June a mall 
und 


Box 142, Clinton, Conn. 


SUMMER RESIDENCE for sale, at Eastern 
Poirt, New London Harbor, near Fort Griswold 

House; high ground, unsurpassed views; cool and breez 

no malaria or mosquitoes; good — ; excellent ten ~% 

court; cottage 11 rooms; stable a Ses ouse ; 

great ba ‘eh Bae: £6,000. ( Folio 4 t.) 

S & WELLS, Tribune Building, N. Y. 


O RENT a ie Keene Vailey, Essex Co., N. Y., a 
Furnished Cottage with e ght rooms and wide Piazza. 
Fine view and healthy location. Rent for season, $250. 
Address oe DU M, 
19 Prospect St., Hartford, Conn. 


AKE GEORGE.—F urnished cottage ; lovely 

tion on lake shore. Near hotels; shade trees; wide 

ages: ; dockage for buat; ice. A cottage for sale. Mar- 
eting at door. WILSON. 22 Wiiliam Street, New Y 


LET, furnished, at Bellport, Long Island, for 
summer, excellent house, suitable for family. Situa- 
thon attractive and perfectly hea'thy. Large and wel!- 
Plenty of veustabies, berries, and 
undance o water. Stabling for four horses. Ap- 
ply to H. J. F., 1,903, this office. 


COTTAGES—Fully furnished for house- 
keeping; surf bathing; no Set or, = or 


mosquitoes ; oto $ Cire 
UNDERHILL, 1, St’ Now York. 
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TRAVEL 


RAMSDELL LINE 


ers leave Pi r 24 N. R,, foot of Franklin St., for 
ranstons. West Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishkill 
ding, and Newburg week days, 5 P.m.; Sundays, 9 A.M. 


Maine Steamship Company 


The _only direct line to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., connecting at_Portland with all railroad and 
steamship lines for Bar Harbor, Old Orchard, Portland 
Springs. White Mountains, and all Eastern summer re- 
sorts. Steamers sail every Monday, Wednesday, and Sat- 
urday ats p.M., from Pier 38 East River, foot of Market 
Street, New York. For information apply to 

HORATIO HALL, Agent, at the pier. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Roya! Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York’ 
10,500 TONS BACH. 
City of Chicago, s,600 Tons. 
City of Berlin, s,4o1 Tons. 
City of hester, 4.770 Tens. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
argest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
yr ty and rapidity of their passages across the 

antic. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s Shop. Bath-rooms, etc., provi All these 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


‘Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
hine proms Antwerp to New York or Phila- 
FOR RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply to 

INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 
6 Green, New York. 
307 Wa.tnut Str., Philadelphia. 
32 Soutu CLarK Srt.. Chicago. 


The Broadway Central Hotel 


New York, which is now undergoing a thorough 
rebuilding, will be opened to the Public July 
first. 

This is altogether the largest Hotel property 
in New-York, and with the present improve- 
ments will have a valuation of nearly Two 
Millions. of Dollars, and accommodate over 
One Thousand persons. 

Mr. Haynes, the new lessee, expects to 
make it a great popular House for Families 
and Business Men, at popular rates, for which 
the location is admirably adapted; the new 
Cable cars on Broadway reach every fashion- 
able Store, Theater, and Attraction of the 
City, and transfer with all cross-town lines, 
reaching every Station, Dock, and Ferry in 
Town. 


MOUNTAINS, SPRINGS. AND SEASHORE 


Old Point{Comfort. Virgiria 
._ Beach, Natural Bridge, Go- 
shen: the White Sul hur. Hot, 
Warm, Rockbndge 
S Alum, Sweet Chalybea:e, Old 

Sweet. Sak Su:phur, ape Red 

: Sulphur rings, and many 
SS other Virginia and 
Seashore Resorts are located 
on or near the Chesapeake & Ohio Rai way, and are 
reach d in from twelve to fourteen hours’ ride from New 
York, through the grandest scenery east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The s*rvice inaugurated May 15th, 1892, is 
complete and incomparable 

The tamous F F. V. Limited is a vestibuled chain of 
splendor from smoker to rear sleeper, and challenges com- 
parison. Composite car, day ceach, dining-car, and Pull- 
man run so.id between New York and Cincinnati: 
and Pullman sleepers between Washington and Lovis- 
ville, and O d Point Comiortand Cincinnati. Entire trai: 
lighted with electricity and dining-car ventilated with elec- 
tric fans. Leaves New York, 5:00 M.; Philadelphia, 
7:40 PM Baltimore, G55 p.M.; Washin ton, 11:10 P.M., 
daily, and passes the Springs stations between 6:00 and 
AM, arr ving Cincin: ati 6:25 P.M. 

The ** Cincinnati Ve-tibule”’ leaves Wa-hington d ily at 
2:00 P M., and passes the Springs stations between 6:00 
and 8:00 PM, arriving Cincinnati A.m. A solid, 
vestibuled, newly equipoed, electric-lighted train, witn 
Pullman sleepers + onnects in B. & P. station. Washing- 
ton, with Pennsylvania R. R. train leaving New York 
S:00 A.M., Philadeiphia 10:20 A.M.,and Baltimore 12:40 
P.M., on week-days 

The mountains of V rginia are romantic, historic, pic- 
turesque, The bevutiful is everywhere, and the wine of 
life in the baimy air. Health and pleasure :eekers will 
find jee Springs region cf the Alleghanics an earthly 
paradise. 

For summer folders and descriptive pamphlets address 
Recreation Department of this paper. é 

For tickets, bhaggagee-checks, sleeping-car reservations, 
etc., apply to Pennsylvania_R, R Ticket Officesin New 
York, Philadelphia. and Baltimore, or the following 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway agencies: 

NEW YORK: 362 Broadway; Frank McConnell, 


Passe: ger Agent 
WASHINGTON: 1421 ard 513 Penn. Ave., and 
B & P. Station: Geo M. Bond, Passenger Agent. 
OSCAR G. MURRAY, 
r ¢ Ma er, ner asenger Agent, 
Washington, D. C. 


We can tell you everything about 
EASTERN NEW ENCLAND 
and the Maritime Provinces, and invite inquiries. © 
F. E. BOOTHBY, G. P. A. Maine Central R. R., 
All of our publications sent free. Portland, Me. 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN 


Lake Region 


GOGEBIC LAKE and other health and fishing resorts 
ocated in the PINE FORESTS of the North. 

For Map and Guide Book write to C. L. RYDER, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western R’y, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


The Most Beautiful Mountain 
Region on the Globe 
IS REACHED VIA 


The Ulster & Delaware, Stony Clove, 
and Kaaterskill Railroads 


Which is the only Comfortable and Direct Route. 
Send six cents postage for Summer Book to 
N. A. SIMS, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


RONDOUT, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


LAKES GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN, 
SARATOGA, ETC. 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


to the Northern resorts issued by the Delaware & Hud- 
son R.R. will be mailed upon the receipt of 6 cents post- 
age. Address J. W. BURDICK, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Richmond & Danville R. R. 


(Piedmont Air Line) 


THE GREATEST SOUTHERN SYSTEM. 


TRIPLE DAILY TRAINS 
VIA WASHINGTON. 


Affording superior service, quick time, and good connec- 
tions to the leading cities of the South, 


NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS 


and 
WASHINGTON TO MEMPHIS 
Without change of Cars. 


FROM Birmingham ...........-.«06: 31 hours 
NEW ON 40 hours 
YORK 28 hours 
TO Jacksonville .... 40 hours 

25 hours 


Popular Southern Summer Tourist Route 
For information address 
229 Broadway, New York. 


SOL. HAAS, 
Traffic Manager. 


W. H. GREEN, 
Gen’! Manager. 

JAS. L. TAYLOR, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROOFING 


Is unequaled for house, barn, factory, or out-buildings, 
and costs half the price of shingles, tin, or iron. 
It is ready for use and easily applied by any one. 


FOR SHED OR HENHOUSE 
* On steep or flat surface. Excellent roof, complete 


$2.00 Per roo square feet. $2.00 


Send stamp for sample and state size of roof. 
Ind. Paint & Roofing Co., 42 W. Broadway, New York. 


BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 


Send for Catalogue of PATENT CORSET 
SHOLS, recom ed by Phy icians and Surgeons 
for Chil learving to walk, and those troubied with 
weak or ined ankles, B. NATHAN, 221 6th 


_Ave,, New York. 


1 bulb Giant Bermuda Freesia for winter blooming. 

1 pkt. Pansy Seed, for winter blooming, and a 

THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
the MAYFLOWER, a 24 page Horticultural paper, 
each issue containing 1 or 2 large Elegant Colored 
Plates of some new flower, all by mail postpaid for 
only cents. 

The FREESIA is an improved strain of that lovely 
flower, + large spikes of beautiful, fragrant, 
white and yellow blossoms, unsurpassed for winter 
biceeine The PANSY is a strain especially recom- 
mended for winter blooming in pots, all colors mixed. 

THE MAYFLOWER is well known as the best pub 
lication on Flowers, Fruits, Gardening and Home 
Adornment in general. It has over 300,000 subscrib- 
ers, and goes all over the world. Each issue con- 
tains 24 or 32 pages, elegantly illustrated and bound 
with a handsome cover, and ONE OR TWO 
LARGE, ELEGANT COLORED PLATES. It is 
edited by John Lewis Childs, assisted by many of the 
best known writers and cultivators the world over— 
among whom are Wm. Falconer, Eben E. Rexford, 
W.N. Pike, E. S. Rand, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, 
etc. It has correspondents in all parts of the world, 
and its articles are the most interesting, instructive 
and valuable to be had. We send it for 3 months, 
together with the Pansy and Freesia for only toc., 
that you may become acquainted with its merits. 

Get two of your friends to accept this offer with you 
and we will send you free a bulb of the BERMUDA 
EASTER LILY for your trouble. For 5 trial sub- 
scribers, besides your own, we will mail you free the 
EASTER LILY and a pliant of the CHARMING 
MEXICAN PRIMROSE. For 10 trial subscribers 
at roc. each we will send TWO LILIES and TWO PRIM- 
ROSES, and for 20 we will send 2 LILIES, 2 PRIMROSES, 
AND 5 OTHER RARE, NEW, PERPETUAL BLOOMING 
PLANTS. All by mail postpaid. Remember that each 
subscriber gets for roc. the Mayflower for 3 months 
(with 4or 5 large colored plates), and a bulb of Freesia 
and packet of winter-blooming Pansy Seed, with di- 
rections for culture. Write at once, this offer will 
not appear again. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


BETTER THAN ENDOWMENT! 


The $10,000 Life Policy 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Benefit Association 


AND 


The $10,000 Bond 


Issued in connection the two contracts covering 


At Less Cost than an ordinary 
Endowment Policy of $10,000. 
The peculiar advantages of this 
system over. any other are fully 
set forth in a leaflet sent free to 
any address, by the 


Exchange Building, State Street, Boston. 


Agent for New York: 
GEO. E. CURTIS, 277 Potter Building. 
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The Christian Union 


June, 1892 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York, New York City. 


ERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best k U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 Street, N. Y. 


CactrorniA, Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch). 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS 
Preparation for college in one of the most 
healthful valle 3 in Southern Coltosune, References: 
a wigh«, w Haven; Pres. A. Walker, Boston; 
v. E. E. Ha Mr. Abbott 
Hall Astor Place, N Y.; Dr J.S Thacher 43 W + goth 
St.. N.Y Address D. Thacher (A B., L 
Un. ), 136 Lexington Ave., N. Y., Ad. Bo uly 7 — 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$500. 17th year. My ‘So-page circular tells what 
education means Ser a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. Nonew boy over: 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale, ’69). 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS 
67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. Prepa- 
ration for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundirgs. Gym- 
nasium. References required. 
J. H. KOOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and 
health. Terms, $500 to $600. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Princ. 
Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or Co lege Pre- 
paratory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 


ConnectTicuT, New Haven, 33 Wall St. 
ISS McFARLAND AND MISS GILBERT'S 
School for Girls will reopen Wednesday, 
Sept. 28, 1892. Application should be made to 
Miss A. W. GILBERT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 

FOR a LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, . Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. R. G. WILLIAMS'S SELECT FAMILY 
ool for Girls. Free access to Amherst College 
collections in natural sciences and the fine arts, libraries 
and class-room lectures. $350 per annum. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
OR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens September 21, 1802 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 

BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 

will begin its 64th year Sept. 15. Terms $400 
ayear. Apply to Miss Philena McKeen, Andover, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Oct. 3. Refer- 
ences: Rt. Rev. Phillips aes, & Gen. F. A Wa cer, Pres. 
Inst. Technology, Boston ; rs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUsETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OUSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Fall term opens Wednesday, October 5. For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
HE CAMBRIDGE 
(Private—For Girls.) 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five bows repared for college scientific 
school, or business. It pasvantares of family lif e com- 
bined with best mental and physical traini uildings 
new, and constructed accordin ng to latest models; seventy- 
five acresof ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, "Master. 


New Jersey, Lawrenceville. 
SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN Foundation. 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’'S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New Jersey, Plainfield. 
desiring a pleasant summer home 
their boys, and students preparing for coll 
should address ** HARNED AcapgEmy,”’ Piainfiel4, N. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT, ENGLISH and FRENCH 
Boarding and Day School. Instruction thor- 
ouch in every « epartment; terms reasonable; location 
not surpassed, Send for circular, M. M. Hunt. 


New jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for boys their studies. ras No six 
t 
EDWARD D. MONTANVE. Mast 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
for Boys under sixteen years of Only 
boys. June 30 to Sept. ro. .M 


New York, Auror?. 
AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 


For Circular er 
or ALFRED K MCALPINE: Principals. 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of Study. 
Location beautifui and healthful. New- a A with 
Modern Improvements. Session begi:is Se ptembe 
1892. Send. for Catalogue. E.S 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
WILLISTON SEMINARY prepares boys for 
ny college or scientific school. Opens Se 
8g, afos. ew laboratories and bath-rooms. All b 


sod by 
ings heated by steam. Ade GALLAGHER, Principal. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG LADIES reopens September 29. 
College Preparatory and General courses. Special depart- 
ments for Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. 
Certificate admits to Welle ley and Vassar Colleges. 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough work in English branches, Latin, 
Greek, and French. College socpgente All the com- 
forts of home. Apply to Box 125, M rs kS S. Griswol 


MasSACHuSETTS, Lowell. 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL 


P for B M . Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. 
repares ‘ELIZA UNDERHILL, Principal. 


Salem. 
STUDY BY THE SEA. _ English 
Bible. Greek Testament, Classical Greek and 
Latin, and Mathematics, at the Martha’ ; Vineyard Sum- 
mer Institute. Address tor circular, W. A. Mowry, Ph.D. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
ISS LOW’S BOARDING AND 
DaY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opens last Wednesday in oe tember. Circulars sent on 
application. Mi liss LOW. Miss HEYWOOD. 


Connecticut, Waterbury. 
MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL 
Advent term meigbtecath yeas op opens Sept. 21, 1892. 
The Rev. FRAN 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, ee 


District oF Co_tumsia, Washington. 
INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Grade for Girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley 
Great advantages in modern languages and in fine arts. 


For catalogue address the Pri-cipals 
Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 


Chicago. 
He LOR NG SCHOOL 
University-Preparatory. (Established 1876.) 
Chicago, Illi: ois. Young Ladies and Children. For fur- 
ther — iculars, address 
HE LORING Scsepot., 2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


, Rector. 


Rockford. 
OCKFORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN, 44th year. Full College and Pre 
paratory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Paint- 
ing, and Drawing. All departments in charge of Special- 
ists. New Science building with well-equipped labora- 
tories—biological and botanical, physical, chemical, and 
mineralogical. Special inducements for teachers who 
wish to take advanced work. Resident Physician. Fine 
Gymnasium (40x80 ft), Sargent’s system. Delicate girls 
show marked gain in strength while pursuing regular 
course of study. Memorial Hall offers students oppor- 
tunity to reduce expenses to lowest rates. Catalogue gives 
full particulars as t» entrance examinations. Correspond- 
ence invited. Lock Box o. 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
A College of Engineering. Well endowed, 
well equipped. Courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil 
Engineering, and Chemistry. Extensive Machine Shops, 
Laboratori:s, Drawing Rooms, Library. ®xpenses low. 
Address H. T EDDY, Pres. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL 
An and Classical School for Girls. The 
oldest sch for women in the South. Teachers are 
graduates of the best colleges. Fits for Wellesley. Ac- 
commodations first-class in every particular. 
W. T. POYNTER. 


South Hadley. 
T. HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND COLLEGE 


Seminary and College courses, with diplomas and 
degrees. tg Cabinets, Library 14,000 vo 
Fine Art a . Board and tuition $200 a year. Opens 
Sept. 15,’ Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
37th year. ccmactenl, Scientific, Business, Pre- 
paratory Depts. mnasium, Strict Discipline. ome 
care. - A. SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


MicuiGAn, Orchard Lake. 
College Pre 
thoroughly equippe ollege Preparator 
School, abreast of the most progressive Eastern pow td 
mies. Catalogue sent upon application. 


New Hampsuire, Mont Vernon. 
UTORING DURING THE SUMMER 
A vi graduate, 20 years a teacher, living in 
a mounta n village 50 miles from Boston, will receive into 
his family a few boys for instruction, or for preparation for 
the September college examinations. Address JOHN B. 
WELCH, A.M., Prin. McCollom Institute. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
(N. J.) COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS. Re- 


opens September 21, 1892. Address for — 
Mrs. GERTRUDE G. BOWEN, M.L A. President. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL 
Bordentown, 
A Home and Day School for Girls. Beautiful location on 
the bluffs of the Delaware. Collegiate preparation, and 
higher courses, For circulars apply to 
PRINCIPALS. 


New Jersry. Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES 
Mrs. Westcott’s Boardin School for Young 
Ladies. Gymnasium—Military D 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
Dx SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Englewood, 
Pleasant home, finest educational ad- 

vantages. preparation. 
CUPHAME 5. CREIGHTON. ELLen W. Farrar, 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
Summer session opens June 13. Regular ses- 
sion begins in September. 
Rev. J. J. COALE, A.M. (Princeton), Prin. 


/ New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies. 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, New York City, s2s5 Park Ave., cor. 6xst St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 


Expert teachers in Classics, Sciences, and - 


pecial attention to is postion an ysica 

tion, Delsarte G y. ividual instruc- 
oun 


TARY WHITON A. LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, New York City, 25 Clinton Place. 
— TEACHERS IN ALL LINES 
SUPPLIED FREE 


Large List of Normal and College Graduates. 
N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


New Yor«, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 

ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 

~~ aad Day for reopens 

ursday, t Collegiate 
Special 


New York, New York City, 1,786 Broadway. 
UMMER KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
CLASS, Froebel Method, begins Pupils 
enabled to fill positions Jan. 1, 1893. LLIMAN. 


New York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn ) 


New York, Ithaca. 
UMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS at 
Cornell University. July 7—August 18. 
Mathematics, Botany, hemistry. Physics, Philosophy, 
English French, German, G Classical Archz- 
Art, Physical Training. For . write to 
Pr essor O. F. EMERSON. 


New York, Nyack. 
YACK SEMINARY 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
June 22d to August 31st. Fallt t. 21st. 
Mas IMOGENE BERTHOLE, Prin, 


New York, Suspension Bridge, Niagara Falls. 
E VEAUX 
A_ progressive school under the military sys- 
tem. A fitting school. Well equipped; well endo ; fine 


ds. a year. 
CINALD HEBER COE, President. 


New York, Syracuse, seg James Street. 
HE MISSES GOODYEAR’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. under the direction of 
the Misses Goodyear and Mr. Walter A. Kurlingame, will 
reopen September 21, 1 S93. For informaton address 
Miss FANNY GOUDYEAR. 


New York, Tarrytown-on- Hudson. 
oop INSTITUTE. Prepares Boys for Col- 
lege or Business. New Gymnasium. Reopens 


Sept. 14, 1892. Summer Session begins June 1 
Address JOHN M. FURMAN. Box E. 


New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 
SCHOOL, Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location and surroundings unsurpassed. Equip 


ment complete. Gymnasium, drill hall, bowling alleys. 
orough pparation for college, scientific schools, 
or business.» JAS STARR CLARK. D_D.. Rector. 
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New Yorx, Utica. 
next schoo r ns t I 
Applications should be 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER'’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Preparation for Harvard examina- 
tions, and all Colleges for Women. 


Onto, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
pecia vantages | n n , Literature — 
Art, Oratory, sical and Social Culture. Fall ter 
begins S-pt. 


Onto, Cxford. 

ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, O. 
Miss S. Principal. Thirty- 
eighth year opens September 7. 1892. Full Academicand 
Seminary Courses, including Preparatory course for best 
Eastern Colleges. Complete courses in Music, Elocution, 
and Art. New Alumnz Hall contains Library, Labora- 
tor’'es, Recitation-rooms, and Art studios; steam heat, 
electric lights. Unsurpassed location. Campus, 65 acres. 

Terms $200 per year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School ne Girls re- 


opens September 28 __F or circular addre 
Miss FLORENCE “BALDWIN, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr (10 miles trom Phila.). 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. 

A College for Women. 
Oaees duate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
tin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
a Oid French Italian, Spanish, German, including 
Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, 
Political Sci -nce, Chemistry. Biology, lec- 


tures on Philosoph y. Peapiue. with Dr. ent’s 
apparatus compiete. value $500) i reek, 
Latin, English, Mathematics istory, and Biology. For 


Program address as a 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 28th. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, G:rmantown. 
Was UT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 


Day School for Girls. 36th year opens Sept 
28. Academical and college preparatory courses. or 


circular address 
DORA B. RICHARDS, 
rin, 


hirs THEO 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M , Associate 


Ruope Isitanp, East Greenwich. 
AST GREENWICH ACADEMY 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Na nsett 
Bay. Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. welve 
courses. $200 a year. September 6th. For illustrated 


catalogue write to 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D. 


VerRMoNT, Middlebury. 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Founded in 1800. Open to both sexes. Board 
and College bills lees than $200 a year; scholarships re- 


d ese ex 
E RA BRAINERD, wt..D., President. 


Worcester Academy 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. soth year begins 
Sept. sth. ‘Jhorough preparation any college or 
scientific school Certificate admits to various colleges. 

NEW BUILDI? 


HR 
SCHOOL HOUSE admirabl equi labora- 
tories Tovar es, and superb G MN ASI PPM. 
TORY, rooms every modern 

im firep lace in each room. l:olated 
an rfectly fitted In 
DININ ALL, snoneiited in beauty of structure. 

All bull gp by. steam. Ample 

ABER 


-ROMBIE, a 
Worcester, Mass. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (Incorporated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars 
J. Corner, 


DETROIT aon” 
88 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


‘IF YOU WANT - - 


SPOONS AND FORKS FOR SERVICE, 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 


WILL LAST A LIFE-TIME, 


Eaeh plece is marked on back of handle, 

*E STERLING INLAID HE.’’ 

Our Sectional Plated Spoons and Forks are 
cuaranteed and marked 

**HOLMES & EDWARDS Xiv.’’ 

Ask your Jeweler for Guarantee Certificates, or 

¢ Send to us for Catalogue. 

«THE HoLMmes & EDWARDS SILVER Co.| 

ridgeport, Conn. 


LE 


Bits of Fun 


He—Are you happy, now that you’re 
married ? She—Comparatively. He— 
Compared with whom? She—Compared 
with my husband.—Zi/z. 


“There is such a thing as carrying a 
joke too far,” remarked Funnicus, after he 
had visited a dozen newspaper offices, at 
all of which his joke had been declined.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


“T have seen just twenty-four summers,” 
she said. “Yes,” replied Billy Bliven, im- 
pulsively, and without malice; “but then 
you know you are quite near-sighted.”— 
Washington Star. 


Earlin—Why do you want to call that 
new collar “The Coney Island Surf”? 
Wilson—Because it’s high, and it has con- 
siderable roll, and it'll cost a quarter to 
get into it— Smith, Gray & Co.'s Monthly. 


In a small theater in the English prov- 
inces, at the close of the third act the cur- 
tain did not drop the whole length, but 
remained suspended half way. Stretched 
on the stage lay a solitary dead man. As 
all endeavors to lower the curtain failed, 
the corpse at length got up and said in 
sepulchral tones, “ No rest even in the 
grave,” and dragged the curtain to the 
floor.—Evening Post. 


“| remember, when I was a boy, going 
out one morning before sunrise to fish for 
pickerel. I had just hooked a big one, 
when along came a countryman. He said 
nothing, but, with mouth wide open, stopped 
to see the fun. The contest had lasted 
more than half an hour, when suddenly, 
when I was just about to land the prize, 
the pickerel, with one last rush for liberty, 
made good his escape. With a lump in 
my throat, I instinctively turned to the 
countryman for consolation. ‘Waal, I'll 
be hanged!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Yew held on 
ter yoor end, young feller, but he didn’t 
hold on ter his’n!’ "— Youth's Companion. 


ALE and BEEF 


“PEPTONIZED” 
INVALIDS, 
For 


CONVALESCENTS, 
NURSING MOTHERS. 
complete nutrition. Agrecable tothe most 


ate palate. The only liquid fre-digestea Food 
Tonic on the market. 


Physicians Prescribe it. Your Druggist Sells it. 
The ALE & BEEF CO., Dayton, 0., U. S.A. 


PRETTY 
CIRLS 


tbe and it is fash- 
G00D SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 

HOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 

Best for Health, Eco- 
omy and Beauty. 

Borroxs front in- 
CLASPS. 


Clam Backie at hip 
for Hose Suppo 

Tape - fastened But- 
tons—won't pull of, 


Holes- won't wear out. 
FIT ALL AGES— 
 h Made in 
cal FAST BLACK, 
and whi 
Mailed FREE on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


/ 


7 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


The milk served by the ‘‘ milkman,” is from 
twelve to forty-eight hours old. It, "especially 
in hot weather, takes on rapid chemic al changes. 
The microscope proves it to be the most common 
conveyance of the Bacteria of Cholera—Infantum 
and Marasmus, and to this is traceable the large 
death-rate of infants during the summer months, 


Pure Milk 


The milk in Horlick’s Malted Milk is treated 
within two hours from the cow. The animal 
heat properly extracted, then thoroughly steril- 
ized and evaporated in vacuo to a dry powder. 
No disease germs are possible. 


A Baby Food 


Combine milk with y and barley as in 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, prepared in such a form 
that it is not subject to climatic change, and we 
have a palatable tood, free from starch, that is 
most nutritious and easily digested by the child. 

At all druggists. Badereed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO, 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS, 


Sent to any address, $7 50. 


Chatelaines 


Ladies’ watches are now worn suspended 


from a chatelaine pinned to the waist. The 
one illustrated is of t4carat gold, either 
polished or Roman finish, and made in three 
sizes—$7.50, $10.00, and $1200. Designs in 
enameled flowers, gold wire twisted into 
various artistic shapes, Fleur-de-lis, Bow-knots, 
etc., vary from $5 to $15. Others ornamented 
with Pearls, Diamonds, Rubies, or Sapphires 
range in price from $15.00 to $100.00 and 
upwards. 

We will be pleased to send an assortment 
of anything in our stock for examination and 
selection. Send for price-list. 


J. H. Johnston & Co. 
17 Union Square, N. Y. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware 


5 er per day, at 
LIGHTNING @ PLATER 


CHURCH BELL 


for 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY. B BAL IMORE, 


DEAFNES $ & HEAD NOISES ¢ CURED 
$ ‘Tubula 
bard. 


only by F. Huscoa, 563 B’way, N.¥. Write for book al REE 


| (KOA 
| 
be 
. = 
4 rer $5 
il Every house has goods need- 
| | ing plating. Wholesale to 
«\\ \ = \ Cord -Edge Button | lars. 11. E. DELNO 
| 
ZASFERRIS BROS., | 
| | | 
: 341 GROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. | 
MACSUALL FIELD &C0., COICACO, Wholesale Western Acts. 
7 For Salo by ALL. LEADING RETAILERS, | 
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Financial 


The plethora of money still continues. 
Rates are purely nominal, 1 to 1% per 
cent. on call being the prevailing figures. 
The city banks held last week nearly 
$25,000,000 surplus reserve, and the trust 
companies are glutted with funds for 
which they can find no reasonable market. 
Time loans, under such a condition, are 
not at all in demand, for there is every 
probability that money rates will continue 
extremely low. If Congress were out of 
the way, and the continued agitation of 
silver coinage could be definitely disposed 
of, a much larger investment demand 
would develop for our railway securities, 
which would help the absorption of this 
drug of money. There is a demand, but 
timidity of many investors prevents it from 
becoming very great. The campaign, too, 
for the election of President has its deter- 
ring influence, yet with the prospect of two 
candidates, either one of whom will be safe 
on the silver question, we think that more 
courage will develop in the security list 
soon. There are large lines of railway 
bonds which are selling at extremely low 
figures, so that they pay, many of them, 
6 and some 7 per cent:, which are really 
good fair bonds and would ordinarily be 
regarded as extraordinarily attractive. We 
venture to say that the hold-off investors 
will later be paying 5 and Io per cent. 
higher for these securities. 

A bear faction has been aggressive dur- 
ing the past two weeks. Men looking and 
longing for calamities are very likely to 
find them, if not in fact, then in imagina- 
tion, and Wall Street is now suffering from 
a set of unscrupulous men who aim to 
break values at all hazards; all sorts of 
phantoms are set up for facts; inventions 
of dreadful things happening or to happen 
have been vigorously going on in the 
minds of these, and have been circulating 
only to be conclusively refuted in the suc- 
ceeding twenty-four hours. With these va- 
rious romances these parties have been 
trying to break the share market for two 
weeks; that they have been able to lower 
prices somewhat is not strange; but while 
they have accomplished declines in certain 
sensitive stocks, they have made little or no 
impression on others. The fact is that they 
do not succeed in making people believe 
that the corn crop, as an instance, has been 
ruined, when it is a well-known fact that 
in the bulk of the corn territory the seed 
has only just been planted, or has yet to be. 
The best and most reliable information 
which we get about wheat is not at all de- 
pressing, and the prospects of enormous 
acreage both in wheat and corn are unmis- 
takable. The floods are incidental, and 
effect but a small percentage of territory ; 
usually, in the later months, when floods 
have been experienced early, the districts 
thus flooded have proved flourishing, and 
very likely this year will be no exception. 
Water is a great aid to growth. On the 
other side of the ocean we have recently 
received information from one of our 
ablest and largest banking houses, through 
one of its active members, that financial 
affairs are rapidly and surely mending, and 
that the disposition to reinvest in Amer- 
icans is growing, and that the only draw- 
back to such growth is the offish disposi- 
tion met with here in our own markets. 
This is evidently the time for leaders here 
to show ordinary foresight and courage. 

Political moves against the coal com- 
bination of the Reading Company are still 
on the carpet, though among financial 
men it is pretty well known that this com- 
bination has been very thoroughly and 


carefully guarded and that it is secured at 


all vital points; furthermore, that the man- 
agers have control of a majority of the 
stocks representing the companies united, 
and can retain the fruit of such joint own- 
ership against all attacks. 

The earnings of railways, notwithstand- 
ing floods, are very good. The third week 
of May exhibited aggregate results which 
indicate only a small percentage of damage 
by the floods. The Northwestern Rail- 
road Company makes its annual statement, 
showing a surplus over fixed charges, 7 
per cent. on preferred and 6 per cent. on 
common stock, of $1,286,347, against only 
$249,837 for 1890-91. These figures 
do not include land sales in either case. St. 
Paul reports an increase of $42,000 for the 
fourth week of May. The annual unoffi- 
cial report of Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
way Company, two months, estimated to 
July 1, 1892, indicates 5 per cent. on the 
stock just about earned, which is regarded 
as a good result. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, cece $3.883, 100 
Specie, 293,400 
Legal tenders, increase............-. 26 3,700 
Deposits, increase .........seeee05: 5,960, 700 
Reserve, 933,075 


This leaves the city banks with $23,679,- 
750 surplus reserve. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
CO 


Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ...........- 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


’ TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,093,540-53 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG. Actuary. 
THERE is 


CHICAGO 
GRIFFITH 


GRIFFITH—and no other— 
has two fuel oil pipes and four 


\S, railroads, including a com- 

plete belt line. 
. LOTS ONLY $120 TO $625 
Monthiy Payments, $4 to $/6 


Pace 

We tell all about 
3 ar it FREE; only 
Xx F sai address. Here’s 

We JAY DWICCINS & CO. 
Rvom 490, 138 Washington St., Chicagu. 


EQUITABLE 


Mortgage Company 


CAPITAL, 82,049,550.00 
SURPLUS, $800,000.00 
ASSETS, $14,074,813.56 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Returning from 3% to 6 per Cent. 
67 DEBENTURE BONDS 


VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT INVESTMENTS 
SENT ON APPLICATION, 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 40 Wall St. LONDON 
BOSTON: 117 Devonshire St. AMSTtRDAM 
PHILA.: Cor 4th & Chestnut Sts. BERLIN 


[Jnited States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 
45 and 47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$9,750,000 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian or trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled te 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, and Women unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this 
Company a convenient depository for money. 


John A. Stewart, George Bliss, 
President. Vice-President. 


James 8S. Clark, Henry L. Thornell, 
Second Vice-President. 


Louis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

Lipsey, 
OHN CrosBy Brown, 
DWARD COOPER, 

W. Bavarp CUTTING. 

CHaRLgs S. SMITH, 

M. ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
H. Macy, Jr., 

m. D. SLOANE, 

Gustav H. ScHwas, 
RANK LYMAN, 

Georcs F. VieTor, 

Wa. WALpDorF AsTor. 


Witson G. Hunt, 
Dantec D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
Low, 
mM. WALTER PHELPs, 

D. Wiiuts J Amgs, 

OHN A. STEWART, 

RASTUS CORNING, 
Joun Harsen RHOADES, 
ANSON STOKES, 
Gro. Henry WARREN, 
Gsorce Buss, 


MINNEAPOLIS 


is now the leading city of the Northwest in Popula- 
tion, Manufacturing, Commerce, and Finance. 


LOANS 
made there with judgment are good beyond a doubt, 
and grow better and better with the certain growth 

of the city. 
Our Association makes loans only upon First |Mortgages 
on city property, to be repaid in monthly installments. 
Our investors’ certificates share in the profits, and while 


only have always 
guaranteed 6% received 1 O% 
The Home Savings | Money with this Association 
and Loan will earn nearly Three Times 
Association as much as in an ordinary 
of Minneapolis. | savings bank, and can be with- 
Assets, - $750,coo | drawn at 30 days’ notice. 


For NEWHALL, sastere otice 


533 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The /jiddlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


ses cece 8600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 114,000 


Offers © per cen’ Lebentures, secured by deposit 
of «st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


For ‘Travelers 


IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau St., N. VY. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston 
House in Paris, MUNROE & Co. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL BSTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 
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What are the Essential Requirements of a 
Desirable Investment of Money ? 


ést. It should provide 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
2d. It shouldbe 
NON-SPECULATIVE 
3d. It should have a we'l-defined 


EARNING CAPACITY 


THE 


NANTAHALA 


Marble and Talc Company 


Offers an opportunity for the investment of money, which 

meets all of above requirements. The hoe ay consists 

of 8,000 ACRES OF LAND in Swain County, 

North Carolina, and is mainly valuable for the in- 

exhaustible of high-grade Marble, Talc, 
imber. 


Slate, and 
NO SALARIES. NO BONDS. NO DEBTS. 


NO HIGH-SALARIED FIGUREHEADS. 


The Money all spent to develop the Property in a Careful, 
Economical way by men of the strictest integrity 
and best business ability. 


$20 per month for ,o months secures $200 in full-paid 
non-assessable stock, sure to pay dividends, and a warranty 
deed to a lot. No savings bank or financial institution 


can pay better. 
Do not be surprised to see Nantahala Stock 
pay 25 per cent. dividends in two years. 
not wonder if the lor you got with each two 
shares i« worth 8! in © same time! 
For full information call on, or send postal to 


A. J. McBRIDE 


Bank poles. Bennett Buildin 


Gate CA or} NEW VORK CITY 


ATLA 


Some Careless 
People 


have made poor invest- 
ments in the West. So 
have others in the East. 
There are good and poor 
in both regions. Our 
book contains some infor- 
mation which may help 
you. It is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. % s+ 


Please mention The Christian Union 


Defaulted 
Mortgages 


Correspondence regarding them 
invited. Collections made. Re. 
liable valuations given. Real Es 
tate rented and sold. Write for 
our references. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 


Boston, 101 Devonshire St. 
Philadelphia. 4:6 Drexel B'd’g. Topeka, Kas. 


SAFEST oF aut INVESTMENTS 


CITY 
COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO, 


FOR SALE 


. Choice County Warrants netting the in- 
vestor 7 per cent., in small and large sizes. 
Choice real estate loans guaranteed to the 
purchaser at 6 per ce it. 
For further information write to the. 
VERMONT INVESTMENT CO., 
144 College St., Burlington, Vt. 


Years’ Ex and Residence in 
Eastern Kansas. where we invest. 
Our securities bear the highest rates compati- 
ble with safety. Our Company is under super 
vision of, and has been examined and licensed by, the 
Banking Departments of New York and Massa- 
chusetts. 
Correspondence solicited. Satisfactory references. 
R. J. WADDELL INVES*MENT CO., 
Ottasa, Kansans, 
Or 80 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
We also collect Western Mortgages on reasonable terms. 


8 Per Cent. Net 


enue from one acre Italia® Pruncs in Ore 
Share Certificates on [nstallments. Crops BANKS 


NEVER FAIL IN OrE..on. Sendt rnew Prospectus. Tue 
Farm TRUST AND Loan CO., Fortland, Ore. 


CHICAGO’S 
GROW TH 


Interesting Questions Concisely 
Answered 


sounds good fer idle money, but 
$2,475 net is not impossible rev- 
Oregon. Investment 


Q. At what rate is Chicago growing, as 
shown by the last census? A. One new 
inhabitant every nine minutes from 1880 
to 1890. 

Q. To what is this remarkable growth 
largely attributed? A. Tothe location of 
new manufacturing concerns. 

©. How much population do some of 
the large factories bring? A. From five 
thousand to ten thousand at a time. 

Q. What is remarkable about the loca- 
tion of factories? A. They do not find 
sites inside of Chicago, but in some of its 
manufacturing suburbs. 

Q. What about factories that grow up 
inside the city? A. When they reach 
large proportions they also remove to a 
manufacturing suburb. 

©. What is the reason for this? A. 
These factory suburbs afford ample room 
at very low prices, and better shipping 
facilities than inside the city ; also cheaper 
taxes, cheaper labor, and immunity from 
strikes and troubles incident to municipal 
legislation. 

Q. What must a given point possess to 
be. attractive to factories? A. It must be 
the junction of two or more railroads af- 
fording it the Chicago rates of freight to 
all points. 

Q. What kind of railroad affords the 
best shipping facilities? A. A belt rail- 
road, which encircles a city, making a 
switch connection with all its railroads and 
thereby effecting a quick and complete 
system of transfer for freights. 

Q. What other facilities ought a man- 
ufacturing town to afford? A. The cheap- 
est and best fuel in the market. 

Q. What is coming to be the favorite 
fuel with the largest consumers? A. Crude 
petroleum, because it is cheaper, and its 
supply is uninterrupted and automatically 
regulated, thereby dispensing with fire- 
men. 

Q. What notable example of the use of 

fuel oil may be mentioned? A. The Illinois 
Steel Company, perhaps the largest fuel 
consumers in Chicago, formerly used train- 
loads of coal daily, and owned and con. 
trolled their own coal mines, coal railroads, 
and coal cars. After experimenting with 
fuel oil, they discarded coal altogether, and 
now burn 5,000 barrels of oil daily. 
_ Q. What advantages has the new factory 
town of Griffith? A. It has four railroads, 
including a complete belt line, and also 
the two oil-pipe lines of the Standard Oil 
Company. 

Q. What facilities do these afford? A. 


Chicago rates of freight to all railroad 
points, a very cheap local rate to and from 
Chicago, and a constant supply of fuel oil 
free of freight charges and uninterrupted 
by the delays of shipments, strikes, and 
washouts. 

Q. Can any other manufacturing suburb 
lay claim to all of Griffith’s advantages? 
A. No. A few have equally good ship- 
ping facilities, and others have fuel oil, but 
no other point has both. 

Q. Whatare the reasons, concisely stated, 
for believing that Griffith lots will prove 
good investments? A. Low freights and 
cheap fuel attract factories; factories bring 
population; population makes a large de- 
mand and a high price for real estate. 

Q. What has been the history of real 
estate investments in other manufacturing 
suburbs of Chicago? A. They have been 
uniformly profitable, and values have in- 
creased much faster than in ordinary resi- 
dence suburbs. A few lots bought early 
have made their owner rich. 

Q. Have Griffith lots already had a 
rapid advance? A. No. The point is 
new, and investments can be had on the 
ground floor. 

Q. What can lots be had for, and on 
what terms? A. Residence lots range 
from $120 to $325, and business lots trom 
$350 to $625, on monthly payments of $4 
to $15 if desired. 

Q. Why are business lots generally 
considered the best investments? A. 
Because their number is limited, and the 
value to which they may rise is unlimited. 

©. Who are the promoters of Griffith? 
A. Jay Dwiggins & Co., Room 490, 138 
Washington Street, Chicago, who gladly 
send plats and all particulars free. 

Q. How may lots be purchased by those 
who cannot now visit Griffith? A. Hav- 
ing sent for a plat with prices and terms 
printed upon it, a selection of lots may be 
made and a deposit of $10 a lot sent, which 
will secure them for thirty days; within 
that time the full or half cash payment 
may be sent, entitling the purchaser to a 
liberal discount, or monthly payments may 
be made if desired. 

Q. In case the purchaser does not wish 
to rely upon his own judgment and wishes 
to secure lots immediately without waiting 
for the arrival of plats, what may he do? 
A. He should send his deposit of $10 per 
lot and request Jay Dwiggins & Co. to select 
for him the best lots unsold of the price 
desired. A marked plat showing selections 
will be promptly sent. 

Q. What have purchasers found to be 
the business rule of this firm relative to lot 
selections? Those who visit Griffith and 
look over the ground may have any lots 
they please ; those who leave tne selection 
to their judgment get none but the best 
located lots of the price desired. 

Q. What guarantee do they make? A. 
All lots selected by them are guaranteed 
high and dry. 

Q. What privilege have customers who 
are unsuited with selections made for 
them? They may exchange for any lots 
unsold. 

Q. What does The Christian Union rec- 
ommend to those thinking of making real 
estate investments? A. Athorough inves- 
tigation of Griffith’s claims. 

©. What assurance have The Christian 
Union readers that they will be fairly 
treated by Jay Dwiggins & Co., should 
they wish to invest? A. The firm is one 
of high reputation and good standing in 
Chicago, and refer to the Columbia Na- 
tional and the Metropolitan National 
Banks of Chicago and the Chicago Real 
Estate Board, who may be written to. 
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have it al- 


ways be, 5 
Rose and — time ? 


Always in your dear home nest 
Have the bright sunshine ? 
Buy the Powder named below 
And find without a doubt, 
Daisy time and Rose time 
Within if not without. 


Gold Dust Washing Powder. 


For all 
seasons 


Spring time 1s Daisy time, 
Nice things come together ; 

Summer time is Rose time, 
Fair and golden weather ; 


Autumn time is frost time, 
Forest trees a-flaming ; 
Winter time is bleak time, 
Ice and snow 


a-reigning. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CEICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADEtPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


The 


ASEK YOvUR GROCER FOR 
Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq., N. ¥. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dolar a 
week. Four cents a weck is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


TWO TRAINED NURSES who have completed 
their second year in :he study of medicine desire to accom- 
y patients to Europe tor the summer. References will 
given. Address M.1.,62 East Huron Street, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


ADIRONDACKS, near Pau) Smith’s. Parties desir- 
ing board in farmhouse—milk, cream, fresh eggs, no 
fortable beds, pleasant Wit trout s'ream near, 
hmited RICKETSON: 
Bloomingdale, Essex Co., 


A GENTLEMAN owning a fine camp in the Adi- 
rondacks has accommodation for a few persons during 
ans August. Address 1,620, care ristian Union, 


CORRESPONDENCE <Gesired with rties desir- 
ing pee | _in rivate house Milk, cream, fresh vegetables: 
peed bee leasant fan ily life assured toa — num- 

Rei erences exchanged. Address, E. Box 
248, Catskill, N. Y. 


A TEACHER, who has traveled exten-ively through- 
out the United States, wishes a position for the summer 
as traveling companion or governess. Best of references 

and required E. A., 11 Hardenbergh 


New Brucswick 


To ExXc HANGE—Fighteen thousand equity in 
‘ New modern mansion : So lots. Beav- 
location, near ele citric cars, ard 


A LADY who has been able to keep successfully her 
own home wishes now to findanother needing a caretaker. 
i) wh pever has such a one address, 
(no objection to the: care of young girls), ME. 
I. care Christ lan 


SUMMER TUTORING. —Amberst graduate, ex: 
pennenced in coaching boys for Yale examinations, wil] 
tutor in a family or travel with boys. Best of references. 
Address C. N. T., Black Hal! School. Black Hall, Conn. 


A COLLEGE STUDENT wants position during 
the summer as companion—would trave ]l—or position as 
tutor to boy or girl preparing for college. es 
exchanged. Address Smith Coll ege Box 37, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


JOURNALISM. —A voung man 

rains, “push,” ard a little c#pital, having a bent for 
journalism. can ' ear of an excellent opportunity to enter 
the profession on an ind-pendent basis by addressing R.., 
Box. 3,259. New York City. 


WANTED—A few boarders in private family. 
location, two minutes from station. Address Mrs. 
SLY, Warw: ck, Orange Co., 


A YOUNG LADY TEACHER iS anxious to 
secure a pleasant summer home in returr for which will 
teach or act as companion. Excell lent tests imonials. Ac- 
diess Miss -» NO. 3,885, care Christian Lnion 


ADIRONDAC KS.—]I have leisure this sum- 
mer, at my residence in Keene Valley. to prepare young 
ladies or | gentlemen for their coliege examinations. 
Martin Principa]) Summit (N.* J.) Coilegiate 
Institute 


Union 


or woman, with 


Nice 


Buttalo Lithia Water 


A Solvent of Stone in 
the Bladder 


A Case Stated by Dr. George H. Pierce, of 
Danbury, Conn. 


The above plate is from a photograph which forms a 
part of a communication of Dr. George H. Pierce, of 
Danbury. Conn., to the ** New England Medica] Monthly” 
for November, 1800 (see page 76 of that journal). and 
represents the exact size and shape of some of the largest 
specimens of TWO OUNCES and TWENTY-SEVEN 
GRAINS of DISSOLVED STONE discharged by a 
patient designated as ** Mr. S..”" under the action of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Small.r particles and a quantity of brick-dust deposit, 
Dr. P. states, were not estimated. 

Water, ir cases of one dozen half-gal'on bottles, $s. o< 
per case, F.O. B. here. FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 


Descriptive fPamphict seni free. 
SPRINGS OPEN JUNE 1 


THOS, F. GOODE, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


Correspondence 


A Correction 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Pardon a suggestion in regard to a 
seeming misapprehension in your brief 
notice of my last book, “God's Image in 
Man.” You seem to imply that “ intuition ” 
is set forth as the only certain guide and 
authority. On the contrary, the whole 
purpose of the work is to set forth the 
Holy Spirit as a real and practical force. 
The intuition is designated as the human 
faculty which comes in contact with the 
Spirit. 

I think so much of The Christian Union, 
and am so much in sympathy with it, that 
I do not want to feel that 1 am misinter- 
preted to its readers. Of course your in- 
tentions were the best, and I admit that 
there are one or two passages in the pref- 
ace which might seem to give plausibility 
to your theory. HENRY WOOD. 


Woman’s Anti-Lottery League 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
At a meeting of the Woman's Anti- 
Lottery League, held on Thursday, May 
19, it was resolved unanimously that we 
should express to you our grateful ap- 
preciation of the courtesy which you have 
always extended to us, and to thank you 
heartily for the cordial sympathy which 
you have given to our organization in its 
struggle against the Lottery. 
M. BELL DICKSON, 
Recording Secretary of Woman's Anti- 
Lottery League. 
New Orleans, La. 


A Detense of Mr. Hill 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Like your Tennessee correspondent, | 
have long read The Christian Union with 
pleasure and interest. The only drawback 
to your usual fairness seems to me to be 
your treatment of the Democratic Senator 
from New York. You do not mean to be 
unfair; but it has seemed impossible for 
many otherwise clear-headed thinkers not 
to fall in with the current of abuse by 
which during the past seven years Gover- 
nor and Senator Hill has been assailed. 
He is to-day the worst-abused politician 


in the country. He is also, I believe, 


the politician most generally misunder- 
stood. 

I thank you for the specifications. Most 
of Senator Hill’s enemies do not give his 
friends such good chance to deal directly 
with what they complain of. The first par- 
agraph of your reply to Mr. Hall is of the 
type generally used. “Mr. Hill represents 
the worst elements in American society.” 
You try even after this charge to do justice 
to Mr. Hill personally, though claiming 
that he is the representative of al] that is 
bad in politics. Vague charges like the 
above react and help rather than hurt. 
They sound to unprejudiced ears like the 
“railing accusations ” which we are told 
the Archangel Michael “ durst not bring ” 
even against Satan. As for the chatter of 
most Republican papers against Senator 
Hill, only an experienced specialist like 
Professor Richard L. Garner can hope to 
make it intelligible. All that I can learn 
from this chatter is that Republicans are 
very much afraid of Mr. Hill as a political 
opponent. 

But to the specifications. As an act of 
justice to Senator Hill, 1 ask you to al- 
low one of his political friends to state the 
case briefiy, as he sees it, with regard to 
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the specifications that seem most specific 
and objectionable. 

1. “ Persistent and sagacious friend of 
the liquor interest.” 

Governor Hillis an opponent of prohib- 
itory legislation. He was confronted all 
through his term as Governor by a Repub- 
lican Legislature whose leaders were only 
anxious to put Governor Hill in a hole on 
the liquor question. They knew that Gov- 
ernor Hill considered State prohibition 
unwise and unconstitutional. They knew 
that he was a temperate man and anxious 
to promote temperance by wise revision 
of the excise laws, which, owing to con- 
flicting legislation, it had become impos- 
sible toenforce. In many places Repub- 
lican leaders were interested in maintaining 
this state of things. Rochester was one 
of these places, the Republican Mayor 
allowing saloons to be kept wide open on 
Sunday, year after year, in defiance of the 
law. There was no attempt here to en- 
force the Sunday law until William Car- 
roll, a Democrat, was chosen as the succes- 
sor of Mayor Parsons. Under these cir- 
cumstances Republican Legislatures year 
after year put before Governor Hill excise 
measures that they knew he must veto. 
Under the plea of high license they pre- 
pared a bill fixing prohibitory rates for all 
country districts of the State, without re- 
gard to the will of the people of the local- 
ity. In the cities excise rates were raised 
by making the maximum charges higher, 
but not so as to restrain the liquor traffic. 
These bills left clubs free to sell without li- 
cense, week-day and Sunday alike, as they 
always had done, the wealthy Union League 
Club selling every year more liquor over its 
barthan any hotel inthe city. Governor Hill 


promptly vetoed this bill, as was expected. ’ 


Of course this raised the senseless cry 
that Governor Hill was “ whisky’s Gov- 
ernor.” The veto did give Governor Hill 
some support of liquor-dealers that he 
would not otherwise have had. But I 
doubt whether the editor of The Christian 
Union would approve any of the excise 
bills that two or three successive Repub- 
lican Legislatures placed before Governor 
Hill. They were meant to be vetoed, as 
they were. The last Republican Legis- 
lature passed no excise bill. Its game was 
seen through, and it knew it. This was 
one reason why a Legislature Democratic 
in both branches was chosen a year ago. 
Governor Hill strongly urged the Crosby 
Excise Law, named from Dr. Howard 
Crosby, one of the Commission that re- 
ported it. This was the best practical 
temperance measure that was proposed, 
but the Republican Legislature would not 
pass it. 

2. “Opposed to ballot reform.” Gov- 
ernor Hill signed the first constitutional 
ballot law that came before him. The 
first ones, prepared to put him in a hole, 
were so plainly unconstitutional that it was 
known in advance that he would veto 
them. The bill which the Governor at 
last signed, the Republican leaders ex- 
pected he would veto because it was 
framed so that the carelessness or malfeas- 
ance of County Clerks might nullify the 
people’s will. Governor Hill signed the 
measure, however, filing at the time his 
objections to this feature of the law. The 
County Clerks throughout the State are 
mainly Republicans. 

It is a strange fact that in the election 
last fall it was the attempt of Republican 
County Clerks in several counties to nullify 
the ballot law that defeated enough Re- 
publican candidates to give the Democrats 
a majority in both branches of the L.egis- 
lature. The law worked exactly as Gov- 


ernor Hill had warned its makers that it 
would. This is the sole basis of the charge 
that Governor Hill “stole” the State Leg- 
islature. As Governor it was his duty to 
see that the law was enforced. It worked 
against Republican leaders, and they are 
naturally mad about it. But the editor of 
The Christian Union is not partisan enough 
to regret when tricksters, even of his own 
party, are hoist by their own petard. 

You have not space, nor have | time, to 
go through all your specifications as | 
would like to do. Senator Hill is believed 
by a majority of the people of this State 
to be an honorable and high-minded man 
instead of the incarnation of evil. Hehas 
doubtless made mistakes. I think I see 
some of them myself, and am not his un 
qualified admirer in everything. It is the 
unfairness of the warfare against him that 
has made me champion his cause when 
otherwise I might myself turn his critic. 
Still, a politician who begins by letting his 
enemies abuse him without cause is apt to 
wear better than the pharisaical sort who 
vaunt themselves as better than other men. 
Pretension succeeds for a time, and at first 
the world is apt to take aman at his own 
valuation of himself. But in the long run 
pretentious pharisaism helps nobody and 
slanderous opposition hurts nobody. It is 
this, I think, that gives the friends of Sen- 
ator Hill faith in his political future. Your 
Tennessee correspondent will probably 
have a chance to vote for Mr. Hill for 
President by 1896, if not before. 

WILLIAM J. FOWLER. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SOOTHING 


PENETRATIN 


ORIGINATED Vp 


For INTERNAL as muchas EXTERNAL use. 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment 


Dropped on Sugar, Children Love It, 
Every Traveier should have a bottle of @ in hix satchel. 
Acts promptly. Always ready to use. for Coughe, Colds, 

re Throat, Tonsillitis, Colic, Cramps and Pains. Ke- 
lieves Sum:mer Complaints, Cuts and Bruiseslike magic. 
Cures wits Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera- 
Morbus, Chilblains, Chapa, Soreness in Body or Limba, 
Stif? Muscies or Strains. Inhale for Nervous Headache. 
li’st’d Pamphiet free. Swid everywhere. Price % cta. 

botties, $200. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


BELL FOUNDRY, 
CINCINNATI, O.. A. 


Best Copper and Tin School and Church 
BELLS, AND CHIMES. 
Prices and Terms Free. Name this pape~. 


SUPERIOR 


to all other 
medicines for 


purifying the blood 
and restoring the 


health and 

Sarsaparilla 


is the 

. standard specific 
for Scrofula, Catarrh 
Rheumatism, and 
Debility. 


Cures Others 


will cure you. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


AW 


COVERED A AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR 


Indigestion, Want of Appetite, Fullness 
Meals, Vomitings, Sickness of 
the Stomach, Bilious or Liver Com- 
aints, Sick Headache,Cold Chills, 
ushingsof Heat, Lowness of Spir- 
tts, and All Nervous Affections, 
Tocure these complaints we must remove 
}the cause. The principal cause is generally 
) to be found in the stomach and liver; put 
these too orgama right and all will be well. om 
) two to four Pills twice a day for a short time 
, will remove the evil, and restore the sufferer 
» to sound and lasting health. 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
' New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


KAPHENIA, Perhaps you haven’t used it ; 
then this will interest you. KAPHENIA is a 
new chemical, harmless as salt. We make it. 
No one else can. We go out of our way to 
tell you about it. /¢ cures headache. All 
sorts. Does it promptly. 25c.a packet (by 
mail). Wrap the quarter in paper. 

BerGcen PHARMACAL ComPANy, Englewood, New Jersey 


CHURCH Established 1827 


ORGANS Correspondence invited 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 

HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color te 

Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c, 


‘HAI London 853 Bway, New York, will FREE 


send Hair Book & box Have Couns, Best Corn Cure, both 


TIFFANY -GLASS-&-DECORATING- COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS & GLASS-WORKERS DOMESTIC: &-ECCLESIASTICAL- 


‘-DECORATIONS: 


*333-72.341- FOURTH: 


-“MEMORIALS 


AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 


ESTERBROOK 


PENS 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


